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THE DORIS CASE OF QUINTUPLE PERSONALITY 





BY WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE 


HE Doris case is one of such complexity, and passed 

| through so many panoramic stages, each marked 
by its own distinctive phenomena, that no ade- 

quate sketch can be presented in the limits at 
disposal. All that is possible is a meager outline, with some 
feature here and there, illuminating or problematical, set 
forth a little more fully. Few incidents can be told, and 
little attention paid to the dramatic factor which is so 
prominent. Emphasis will rather be laid on features which 
are, to a degree, novel, and to such as illustrate psychical 
mechanism, after the necessary general description has been 


presented. ‘The material is drawn from nineteen hundred 

pages of manuscript record of a study continued without 
. . . ’ 

the intermission of a day for more than three years. 


Era oF THREE PERSONALITIES 


Doris Fischer was born of German parents in 1889. 
No neurotic taint has been found in her ancestry, further 
than bad temper on the part of her father and his mother. 
Her mother was unusually sweet, patient and cheerful in 
disposition. The mother’s people are an intelligent, church- 
belonging, well-to-do set. A great uncle Fischer is said 
to have been professor in a German university. The father 
had abilities which elevated him to a responsible executive 
position, but contracted a habit of alcoholic indulgence 
which at length reduced him to a common laborer. Thus, 
from before Doris’s birth, the family lived in poverty. The 
mother, disowned by her father because of her forbidden 
Copyright 1916, by Richard G. Badger. All rights reserved. 
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marriage, and longing for affection and the refinements of 
her youth, expressed her thwarted instincts by imaginative 
reverie. Doris inherited this tendency, and it was innocent- 
ly cultivated by the mother’s willingness to play, for hours 
at a time, the “supposing” game with this the youngest and 
favorite of thirteen children. 

Doris is psychically almost solely the child of her 
mother. Her nature is marked by traits the very opposite 
of the callous indifference of the father to the sufferings or 
claims of others, his complete devotion to his selfish desires, 
his sullen and irascible temper. Nor was there anything 
really bad in any of the secondary personalities, if we except 
the impishness with which “Margaret” would sometimes 
dominate over the primary personality, and react against 
the personality “Sick Doris” with mental and physical 


“REAL DORIS” THE PRIMARY PERSONALITY AS SHE “CAME OUT” IN 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S STUDIO, AFTER “SICK DORIS” HAD SEAT- 
ED HERSELF. FOR FOUR YEARS, R. D. HAD NOT HAD A TO- 
TAL OF THREE DAYS OF CONTINUOUS EXISTENCE. SHE 
LAPSED PROBABLY WITHIN A MINUTE AFTER THE 

CAMERA HAD DONE ITS WORK. I9IO. 
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persecutions. The occasional “lies” and “swipings” of 
this member of the group were of the most innocent character, 
being the instinctive acts of the child-nature that knows no 
law. And such tendencies did not emerge in Real Doris 
when Margaret disappeared, but departed with her. 

“The “mental fissuring” was caused by three successive 
shocks, incurred respectively at the ages of three, seventeen 
and eighteen, the first shock being psycho-physical, the 
second psychical, and the third physical. 

The first shock was caused by her father, in a fit of 
fury, dashing her upon the floor. Thereupon two secondary 
personalities resulted (igncring the claim of the first to be 
named that she was a spirit sent when the disaster was 
imminent, and speaking in the accepted terms of science), 
“Sleeping Margaret,” as she came to be called, and 
“Margaret.” S. M. uniformly stated that she came first, 
before the actual fall, while M. came later, after the child 
had been taken upstairs. It was curious to observe that 
M., who had no access to the mind of S. M., nor even knew 
that she existed, always said that the first thing she remem- 
bered was R. D. crying on the bed upstairs, though she 
derived from the mind of the primary personality that her 
father had thrown her down. R. D. in after years had no 
recollection of the affair, but in a stage of her recovery had 
it pictured in a dream, unrecognized and unbelieved by her. 
S. M. claimed that while M. came a child, somewhat more 
bright and alert than R. D., she herself was as mature 
from the start as at any subsequent period. This statement 
appears sufficiently apocryphal, but it is only fair to say that 
while the other personalities were fading in their respective 
mentalities, and after they had gone, she alone underwent no 
essential alteration. 

S. M. testifies that she spoke only when M. was asleep, 
as in the first stage after the case was being studied, and 
thus, though always present and conscious, escaped detec- 
tion by either of the others. Yet, she claims, she was use- 
ful, warding off dangers mainly by influencing M., but 
also at times causing R. D. to hear or see that which she 
otherwise would not have perceived. 

The subsequent history to the seventeenth year is 
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gleaned from three sources, the memories of R, D., M., and 
S. M. Oftentimes R. D. would not remember a given incident 
at all, im which case the witnesses were reduced to two, and 
sometimes, though much less frequently, S. M. was the sole 
authority. On the other hand, almost invariably M. could 
add details to an incident related by R. D., and often S. M. 
could remember details omitted by M., or would put another 
and more rational interpretation upon the matter. Some- 
times, but seldom, S. M. could not remember features in 
M.’s story, nor was she chary of contradicting her and 
informing me when the latter was romancing. 

In the full report there is an elaborate appraisal of the 
reliability of the witnesses, including the later ones, 
“Sick Doris” and “Sleeping Real Doris.” Here only a 
word can be said. R. D. is proved. from quite five years 
of daily observation to be of crystal veracity. She may 
imperfectly remember, she may incorrectly infer, but she 
cannot prevaricate. M. would at times “whopper” in 
fun, or romance for the delight of it, but it was found that 
a twinkling eye was then the index, and that when this sign 
was absent she was telling the truth as she understood it, 
even to her own cost. S. M. would sometimes, when she 
felt that a matter was none of my business, deviate from the 
strict truth, but always in cold and monosyllabic fashion. 
Otherwise, in matters which could be tested, she was never 
known to be deceitful or inventive. It may as well be said 
here that Sick Doris, a personality of later date, was subject 
to certain delusions, and would also sometimes innocently 
repeat romances invented by M., but outside of these 
categories seemed to be reliable. The somnambulic person- 
ality, “Sleeping Real Doris,” simply automatically rehearsed 
past utterances of R. D. and S. D., and could no more lie 
than can a phonograph. 

From the age of three, then, Doris led a (really triple) 
to her double life. One curious feature was that the primary 
personality was never the one to sleep at night. Perhaps 
the shock, which occurred in the evening, was what 
established the groove, but at the moment when she had 
reached the head of the stairs leading to her room M. would 
come, and continue except perhaps for brief sleeping intervals 
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until she had reached the bottom of the stairs in the morning. 
Never was R. D. the one to pass the night until the first 
stage of tne cure, in 1911. M. would do her school exercises 
for ner by the light of the street lamps, until the studies 
became so far advanced that she was no longer capable, 
would write R. D. notes, play and “imagine”, often for 
hours. In the morning R. D. would find evidences of 
pretended banquets and other play. In the daytime the 
primary personality was in control the major part of the 
time, but with many transitions, during which M. would 
conduct herself in her own fashion, playing pranks and utter- 
ing audaciotis speeches, causing the mother mystified wonder 
whether her daughter would ever grow up. In school M. 
would come and perpetrate some antic or singular speech 
and then go, leaving R. D. to wonder at the laughter of 
the pupils and to bear the brunt of the teacher’s reproof. 
The primary personality had a knack of pumping a certain 
one of her friends without seeming to do so, and in many 
instances learned what had taken place. Full of love and 
sympathy for her mother, and being enterprising as well as 
optimistic, she began at an early age to do household tasks 
for rich families before and after school, and to bring her 
small earnings home. M’s. astonishing speeches would 
sometimes bring discharge, though generally the ingratiating 
charm of this child personality would cause her breaks to be 
overlooked. 

From R. D.’s earliest recollection M. must, when not 
herself “out” or in upper control, have led a co-conscious 
existence. When alone they talked together, M. sublimin- 
ally using the lips, and R. D. never having an inkling of her 
speeches until the words were actually uttered. When 
others were present M. talked “through her mind,” there 
at times being the hallucination of actual speech and at 
times only thoughts recognized as coming from her subliminal 
companion whom she in childhood supposed must be a sort 
of a sister. It was as a subliminal co-consciousness that M. 
gave R. D. the first remembered lesson is meum and tuum. 
The latter thus told the story. “It must have been a little 
before my fifth birthday. I had been playing with a rubber 
ball which must have been claimed by the A Phase (the 
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name which she learned from the writer to employ in re- 
ferring to M.). For I was made by a will not my own to 
pick up the ball with my left hand. That drew my attention 
to it—that I did not feel just then like playing with it, yet 
was made to pick it up. But then I did start in to play with 
it, and the ball was pressed into my right hand by a will not 
mine, and my left hand began to scratch my cheek and 
eyelid, and continued to scratch until the blood came. 
I suppose I was giving myself a lesson. I never touched the 
ball again. I had my eyes scratched a good many times 
when I was little, but not my face so badly as that—scratches 
the whole length of my cheek.” 

A host of incidents of those years are recorded, some 
ludicrous, others pathetic, caused by the presence of the 
child-personality in both her states, denominated by herself 
“out” and “in.” She threatened and amused R. D., 
punished and helped, got her into scrapes and out of them, 
by turns. Of course the girl got the reputation of extreme 
oddity, of “lying,” of chameleon “moods.” Graduating 
from the grammar-school the youngest but one in a class of 
fifty-two, with the next to the best rank, in spite of her 
manifold difficulties, she planned to enter the high school, 
but here M. peremptorily put her foot down. Hereafter 
the girl worked in household tasks and as a seamstress. 

Often, when absent at her work, she had visual hallu- 
cinations of her mother. At the age of seventeen, on a 
certain day, she had one of these several times repeated, 
and ran home in alarm to find the mother, who had been 
apparently well in the morning, in a dying condition. This 
was at about six o’clock in the evening, and the agonized 
girl attended her mother until her death at about 2 a. m., 
alone except that the father came in at a late hour, intoxi- 
cated, threw himself down by the comatose woman, and was 
soon in a state of stupor. R. D.’s head had been aching vio- 
lently for hours, and when she drew the sheet over the dead 
face, Margaret put in a momentary appearance, a ter; 
rible pain came in the left lobe of the brain, and then—a 
new personality came into existence. 








Walter F. Prince 
RisE AND EDUCATION oF A FourtH PERSONALITY 


Sick Doris, as she came to be called, was born what has 
been denominated an infant personality, of the type found 
in the “Hanna” case. This term is somewhat of a misno- 
mer, since usually the intellect is not infantile, but shows 
only the absence of knowledge-content. 

S. D. was not, like Hanna, lacking in the sense of 
spatial relations, nor like Haitsch,* had she forgotten how 
to produce vocal sounds. But she had no initial knowledge 
of any person, any name or word, any object or fact what- 
ever, while she only instinctively, as it were, performed 
the simplest acts, such as rising, sitting down, walking and 
handling things. 

There are four witnesses for S. D.’s first state and her 
subsequent education, S. D. herself, M., S. M., and R. D. 
after she had recovered the memories of S. D. in the process 
of the extinguishment of the last-named. “I remember 
in a hazy way what I myself did the night that mother died. 
It must have been right after that that the B. Phase came. 
I remember sitting down after I had washed mother and 
put the sheet over her face. Mr. F. slept beside her all the 
time I was at work. Then I found myself as Phase B 
sitting on the edge of the bed [all the memories recovered 
from Sick Doris, otherwise Phase B, are sharply discrim- 
inated in her consciousness from the memories of occurrences 
during her periods as R. D.|_ I looked at the man, whom 
I did not know, and then at the sheet, that seemed to have 
a person under it [this does not mean that she thought of 
the concealed object as being a person, or knew what a 
person was, but that the shape seemed like that of the man]. 
I drew the sheet down, and looked at the woman, then 
covered her up. I did not think anything particular about 
her—it did not even excite my curiosity, except that I 
wondered why the man had so much on and the woman so 
little. I looked about me but did not feel much interest. 
I wondered a little why the woman was so still, and yet I 

*Michael Haitsch, a case of monocyclical bimorphosis with infant, or in- 


competent, secondary personality, was taught by the writer to utter his first 
sounds, to speak, write, etc. 
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knew nothing about sleep or death. I distinguished be- 
tween the two because I touched the man and he moved a 
little, but when I touched the other she did not move. As 
I looked around I did not seem to fix my eyes on any special 
thing. I heard a voice [that of a bed-ridden sister] crying, 
“Doris,” but the name meant nothing to me. The fact 
that she was shouting made no impression on me. Mr. F. 
was snoring and I wondered a little why the other wasn’t 
doing the same. Her jaw was tied up, and I pulled her lip 
down a little, thinking that if her mouth was open like his 
she might make the same sound. I don’t know how long I 
sat there,—it seems likely only a few minutes, as I was 
looking around and Trixie was calling out when Phase A 
came. And she must have cleaned the house from top to 
bottom.” This is the way that M. told the story. ‘“‘Do 
I remember when I came after the S. D. was born? 
I should sink I do! That was on a Choosday night. But 
I remember when the S. D. came, too, for I was underneath 
all the time watching, you know, papa. The R. D. got 
our mother all washed and dressed. O-o-o, how her head 
ached! Then when she sat down I came, and my head 
was aching just awful. And then—and then—there was a 
just dreadful pain—I sought our head would burst right 
open—and then I went in, but I watched, and then I knew 
that there was somebody else that I didn’t know. I tried 
to come out, but I couldn’t. But I was there underneath, 
watching all the time. What a dumm thing the new one 
was! She didn’t seem to know amysing. She just sat 
there on the edge of the bed.” 

4 We must here pass all the psychologically fascinating 
story of S. D.’s education, except to remark its unique 
feature. Another personality—Margaret—was her chief 
teacher. M. taught her, speaking subliminally by the lips, 
and subliminally using the hands, etc., alternately with 
with S. D. She pointed at objects and gave their names, 
and S. D. would then point and repeat the names; she 
performed acts and S. D. obediently copied them. This 
work was mainly done at night. The teacher was impatient 
and objurgatory yet persevering, and progress was very 
rapid, as is generally the case. Sometimes there were 
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misapprehensions, as where M. pointed and said “ Potato, 

dumm thing!” and S. D., supposing that the combination 

was the name of the article, the next day insulted a lady by 

pointing and blurting out, “potatodummthing!” Many 

facts and processes familiar to R. D. or even to M.,—for it 

was not in the nature of the latter capricious individual to 

continue her task indefinitely—never became known to 

S.D. On the other hand, S. D. finally attained phenomenal 

skill in certain kinds of manual work, particularly embroidery, an 

far beyond that of R. D. and still more of M. ae 
On the next night after her mother’s death, R. D: 

‘‘came out” and remained all night alone with the body, 

caressing it and, as S. M. put it, “listening for footsteps as 

though she were guilty of something.” She had no further 

conscious existence for two months. Then she began to 

have periods of emergence so brief that, forgetting that her 

mother was dead, and starting to run home under the im- 

| pression that she had something interesting to tell, she 


ver got six squares before M. or S. D. replaced her. . 

I never g¢ q ‘ A al —4 
if ‘ . . 

Tue Group CoMPLETED 

4 When she was eighteen years old she fell heavily upon 

4 the back of her head. The following night began the 

\ 


functions of the singular psychical entity Sleeping Real 
Doris, who was strengthened by another fall some months 
later. Her name, as those of two others of the group, is 
ambiguous. Sleeping Real Doris was far from being Real 
Doris asleep; Sleeping Margaret was utterly distinct, almost 
antipodal, of M. asleep or awake; and Sick Doris was not 
Doris in a sick condition, but a wholly distinct personality. 


Tue Case Cominc Unper Notice AND CARE 


In the latter part of 1909, Mrs. Prince became ac- 
quainted with the girl, and began to take in her an interest 
which constantly deepened. The first foundation of cure 
was laid by this lady’s insistence that her friend should 
often eat at our house, and by her assisting the girl to get 
several hours of sleep nearly every day, from the spring of 
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1910. Hitherto the vicissitudes of her life had caused 
nutrition to be irregular and improper, and sound sleep, 
except for periods of stupor caused by utter exhaustion, had 
been long unknown. Even at our house, Mrs. Prince’s 
constant vigilance was necessary. Writhings and twitchings, 
seemingly malevolent clutching and tearing at body and 
clothing, somnambulic soliloquizing and ejaculations with 
various tones and manifestations of emotion, shrinking from 
imaginary blows which had their counterpart in experience, 
and other phenomena too various to describe here, marked 
this strange sleep. Often she had to be held by main force. 
Busy about other affairs, I saw little of this for many 
months,—in fact I was Philistine enough to deplore my 
wife’s absorption in a case of “hysteria” to an extent which 
was injuring her health. But she would not give up, and 
in fear that she would break down I determined that if the 
work must go on I would share it. At this time, January, 
1911, the primary personality, R. D., had not had a total 
of three days of conscious existence in five years. For the 
first three and one half years of that period she had never 
talked with a human being, and only three or four times 
since. For three years she had not seen a human being a 
dozen times, as she nearly always “‘came out” in her room, 
which did not look out upon the street. She had no idea 
how any other room in the house where she then lived looked. 
Twenty minutes was the longest conscious period which 
she had experienced in five years. 

The scientific study of the case began January 18, 1911. 
On the second day it was determined to be one of dissocia- 
tion, the unravelling of the quintuple secret began, and that 
therapeutical campaign which was to go on unremittingly 
for more than three years. On March 2, the girl became 
a permanent inmate by adoption of the writer’s home. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE PERSONALITIES 


Little need be added to what has been already said 
about the primary personality, R. D., under the first head. 
She proved to be a being of unusual amiability, self-reliance 
(when she got her balance again), enterprise and hopeful- 
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ness—not at all the combination that would have been ex- 
pected. In addition, she was found to be sensitive, com- 
passionate, antipathetic to all coarseness, and highly dis- 
criminating in her reading. She appeared several years 
younger than she was, doubtless because she had lost at 
least eight years of experience. Having an excellent 
physical constitution she had had very little sickness previous 
to the coming of S. D. Her habitual expression was open 
and cheerful. 

Sick Doris was characterized by woodenness of ex- 
pression and a dull eye, when her face was in repose. Her 
glance was apt to be furtive, and her voice was more monot- 
onous and colorless than that of R. D. She was reserved, 
half-independent and half-deprecatory, and nervous. In- 
capable of affection, and wholly undemonstrative, she 


“SICK DORIS” IN I910. SHOWING HER CHARACTERISTIC 
WOODEN EXPRESSION. 


could entertain a sort of doglike friendship. A slave to 
her narrow conceptions of duty, her chief pleasure was to 
make and give presents. She was religiously inclined in 
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a dull, unreasoning fashion. Her sense of humor was not 
responsive to any but the most obvious jokes, she thought 
in terms of the literal and concrete, and metaphorical and 
abstract expressions often baffled her. If affronted she 
made no protest, but bore silently and wept in solitude. 
She suffered much from pains in her hip and internal organs, 
and hence received from M. her title. Suggestible to a 
degree, she was also subject to that narrowing of the field 
of attention which results in “fixed ideas.” Accordingly, 
as is common in hysteria, there grew up several delusions, 
of which the principal were that she was an artist of re- 
markable skill and that she was afflicted with tuberculosis 
of the bone, destined to be fatal. The building up of these 
from facts of which they were the enlargement and drama- 
tization is one of the curious studies of the case. In a 
sense she knew that they were unreal, yet was held in the 
grasp of them as one is by a nightmare, the objective reality 
of which he doubts, and was helpless until they were 
shattered by an impact from another mind. On the day 
that the tuberculosis delusion was disrupted, most of the 
pains associated with and suggested by it disappeared. 
Margaret, who had been in existence, when the study 
of the case began, nineteen years, both as an alternating and 
subliminally conscious personality, was never psychically 
more than ten years old, and, with the exception of bodily 
size and form her manner, facial expression, voice and whole 
appearance, corresponded. When the secret became known, 
and she was free to act out her true character (since the rule 
is that a secondary personality, in spite of its “breaks”, 
endeavors to conceal itself from strangers) it was startling to 
see the stolid, mature face of S. D. dissolve into the laughing, 
mischievous countenance of a young tomboy. ‘The very 
shape of the face altered, and her voice was strikingly 
different, strident at times, at others almost infantile, full 
of inflections and vocal coloring. In point of view, mental 
habits and tastes, she was in every way juvenile, and she 
had some extraordinarily naive notions which are not usually 
carried beyond the age of five or six. She was mischievous, 
roguish, exceedingly witty, a consummate mimic, ingratiat- 
ing, winsome and altogether lovable,asarule. She delighted 
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to sit cross-legged on the floor and to show her dolls and the 
trumpery contents of “her drawer” to whilom grave doctors 
and others who had been initiated, and by her delightful 
drollery would send them irresistibly into gales of laughter. 
Alone of the group she was slangy, and she misspelled and 
mispronounced many a word of which the others were 
mistresses. She could not understand why R. D. and S. D. 
wanted to go to church,—it was all “‘dumm stuff” to her. 
Amiable as a rule, she had occasional fits of sullenness 
and even of rage, which when once begun seemed to run an 


“MARGARET IN IQII. SINGING HER FAMILY TO SLEEP. 


automatic course, sometimes leading to strange states in 
which she did not know her friends, and stood in deadly fear 
of them. Later these gradually passed away. All three, 
R. D., S. D., and M., were suggestible, but M. most of all, 
besides which she was subject to a variety of motor and 
verbal automatisms, often going in pairs, which when once 
started carried her along helplessly until her attention was 
powerfully diverted or they had spent their force. In spite 
of her impish reactions against S. D., to be described, there 
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was nothing really bad about M. She fibbed and romanced, 
but could not help a betraying twinkle of the eye when doing 
so. Her very conceptions of badness were those of a small 
child. She was childishly fond of eating, and some of her 
gastronomic feats were noteworthy. 

Sleeping Margaret was the special riddle of the case. 
From appearances one would say that she was always asleep, 
since until a later stage she talked only when M. was sleeping. 
But she professed never to sleep, and in fact was never 
known to oscillate in the clarity of her understanding. 
There was no question that M. was there, for, though 
mysteriously inhibited from hearing the other’s speech, she 
talked much of the time herself, in her very different tones, 
sometimes cutting a sentence or word of S. M. in two, and 
frequently performed her characteristic acts, unconscious 
that she was interfering with another. The expressions of 
the two flitted over the face by turn, or sometimes moment- 
arily blended, and many convincing illustrations are given 
in the full report of the two consciousnesses acting together, 
sometimes in unison, but often at cross-purposes. S. M. 
seemed as truly “out” as M. asleep, but is it possible for 
two individualized complexes to operate not only together 
but at the same psychical level? She had limited control 
during the sleep of M. and later of R. D., a control which 
(relatively toM.) grew with the cure, of the facial muscles, 
the instrumentalities of speech, and of the limbs. A code 
of signals was devised by which I was able to communicate 
with her while M. was awake. Thus was manifested a 
consciousness fully alert and at work underneath a con- 
sciousness engrossed in its own affairs and unobservant of 
what was going on. S. M. had her characteristic voice, 
pitched a little lower than that of R. D. and lacking in the 
kaleidoscopic intonations of M.’s. Her facial expression 
was usually that of philosophical calmness though she 
would occasionally smile sedately, or even laugh at some 
antic of M. Mentally, she seemed the maturest of all. She 
was the chief coadjutor in the cure, studying the interior 
situation, reporting on the results, of experiments, suggesting 
measures of much value, and making predictions generally 
justified by the event. Superficially she appeared to be of 
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a highly analytical and logical turn of mind, but uniformly 
disclaimed having reasoned out her deliverances, saying, 
“T only tell what I see.”” Her memory in general seemed to 
embrace that of the remaining three active members, with 
additions of herown. She was the only one of the four thus 
far described who showed not a trace of suggestibility. 
Tenacious of her opinions, she was amenable to reasoning, 
as any sensible person is, but none of the little devices 
which were effective upon the others had any influence 
upon her. She showed her rare displeasure only by reti- 
cence or silence. Other characteristics of this singular 
psychical entity must be passed by here. —_ 
Sleeping Real Doris was the name given by M. to a 
somnambulic personality which appeared only at times when 
the girl was asleep. She never reached more than a low 
stage of development, and it is doubtful if she had self- 
consciousness. Yet she possessed her peculiar facial ex- 
pression when she was reacting to external stimuli, one of 
quizzical puzzlement; her characteristic harsh, croaking 
tones, on the rare occasions in which her utterances were not 
those of an automatic transmitter; and repeated tests 
showed that she had memories which were exclusively her 
own. She passed through three stages. The first continued 
up to the time when S. D. began to decline, and was marked 
by two different though similar phenomena: (a) The sub- 
stantial if not literal (the writer is inclined to think literal) 
reproduction of R. D.’s or S. D’s part in past conversations, 
which originally took place at any time from the day before 
back to the days of early childhood. According to the 
several dates of the actual conversations, the facial expres- 
sions and the tones covered the whole range from childhood 
to young maturity, and sounded nearly the whole gamut 
of the emotions. It is easier to imagine than to describe 
these wonderful scenes. But it was hard to avoid the 
conviction, when one listened to one side of a conversation, 
for example, between R. D. and her mother when the former 
was seven years of age, heard the childish intonations so 
charged with adoration, saw the ecstatic juvenile counte- 
nance from which all care and sorrow had magically been 
erased, and noted how, when she paused for the loved voice 
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that none other might hear, as she laughed and clapped her 
hands with joy, it was, I say, hard to avoid believing that 
one was hearing and beholding a very transcript of the 
tones, looks and gestures of fifteen years before. Espe- 
cially this was. the case considering that at another time 
the conversational part reproduced would be one borne 
by S. D. the very day before, and that the exact simili- 
tude of her tones and looks and weary manner appeared and 
her characteristic expressions were heard. One brief in- 
stance is here given. 

In one of the somnambulic “conversation-recitals” of 
S. R. D., in January, 1911, the girl seemed to be talking to 
her mother, with the luminous tender smile, which her face 
always wore when the rehearsal was of a talk originally 
had with that mother. “Mother, there are just two things 
that want most. . . . Shall I tell you what they are? 

[Evidently the mother diverted the theme, for 
the sentences for a few moments were concerned with other 
matter. But then she returned to her subject.) Mother, 
shan’t I tell you what those two things I want most are? 
They are to be baptized and to paint. . . . O well, 
mother, I'll give it up. . . . Never mind, I won’t 
say anything more about it. I’ve got you and I will be 
happy. . . . Tl tear the pictures up. . . . Don’t 
say anything more about it, mother.” 

(b) S. R. D. would rehearse soliloquies, originally 
uttered by R. D. on her brief emergences from psychical 
incarceration, under various circumstances and at different 
times during the preceding five years. The following 
sample dated from the first time that R. D. “came out” 
after the family had moved to a strange house. “This 
isn’t my room . This isn’t my room. My room had a 
carpet on the floor. . That isn’t my bed. . That is my 
bureau . . . my brvecau . . . I wonder what it 
would be like to be out ill day. . . Wonder if I ever 
shall,” etc. | These two phenomena, the conversation- 
recitals and the soliloquy rehearsals, marked the first stage 
of S.R. D. In the second stage the former had ceased, but 
the latter became more frequent. In the third stage, while 
the soliloquy-rehearsals were gradually decaying, a tendency 
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to respond to external sensory stimuli was first observed. 
S. R. D. was seemingly developing, though S. M. denied 
that she was really doing so. Presumably the internal 
seismic displacement caused by the obliteration of S. D., 
which, while it rounded out R. D’s memories and increased 
her psychical grasp upon all her bodily machinery, at the 
same time put more burden upon both R. D. and M. and 
produced in them emotional disturbances for a time, also 
liberated in the flickering consciousness of S. R. D. a transient 
breeze of energy. ‘There is no doubt whatever that by 
experimenting with different types of stimuli $. R. D. could 
have been educated into self-consciousness and sundry 
forms and degrees of mental functioning. Indeed, she 
showed such a disposition to respond to the few tentative 
essays which were made in this direction that I took alarm 
and wholly abstained from any unnecessary repetition. 
The sequel was that the feeble flame, which for a brief space 
seemed to burn a little brighter, soon faded, and suddenly 
went out altogether. 


Tue ALTERNATIONS 


So unremitting was the study of the case that from the 
day that the girl became an inmate of my home I was 
never away over night, and seldom for more than a few 
hours at a time, for more than three years. Almost every 
alternation was either witnessed or reliable information 
regarding it secured, and the time set down. 

There was a certain motor index which always preceded 
a change of personalities in this case; whether it has been 
noted in any other is not to the writer known. This was 
a sudden jerk or oscillation of the head from the neck, 
varying from an almost imperceptible twitch to a jerk which 
shook the whole body. It was more pronounced in the 
transition from a lower to a higher personality, and most of 
all, generally speaking, when the transition was from M. to 
R. D. In general, the abruptness of the sinking of one 
personality and the rise of another to take its place at the 
helm was the measure of the violence of the nervous impact. 
When, for example, R. D. had been conscious for some 
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minutes that M. was at hand, and the latter came without 
resistance, the snap of the neck might be almost imper- 
ceptible. But if R. D. was forced out by a sudden shock, 
or “held on,” that is maintained her synthesis by an effort 
until an emergency was past, the jerk would be emphasised. 
Again, as a given personality declined in force and ap- 
proached its extinction, this sign of transition between it 
and another weakened. A somnambulic “conversation- 
recital” by S. R. D. was often followed by a jerk of the 
head and this by an interval of silence before another began, 
reasonably indicating that in the meantime the sleeping 
R. D. had briefly risen to the surface. 

The proximate reasons for the alternations probably 
were the same as in other cases. They may be summed up 
in one phrase, consumption of energy and consequent 
exhaustion. When the primary personality became weary, 
the time depending on the amount of energy accumulated 
(the extent to which she had rested). and the degree in which 
drafts were made upon it, she lost control of her synthesis, 
and a secondary personality took her place. In one aspect 
this may be regarded as a device of nature to prevent worse 
disaster. Whether the expenditure of energy was by the 
swift process of shock, like the explosion of a bomb, or by 
the slow one of ordinary thinking and sense-reactions, like 
the gradual burning of a log, the law was invariable. Early 
in the observed history, a half hour of thinking and talking, 
or a momentary return of a painful memory, might suffice 
to send her away. As time went on it was found that 
physical or mental strain, or especially emotional disturb- 
ances, always preceded an untimely transition to a lower 
psychical control. Pain, grief, fear, wounded sensibilities, 
disagreeable memories, self-reproach, or any other species 
of painful emotion, in proportion to its suddenness and 
intensity, or even a pleasurable emotion if too tumultuous 
or swift of approach,—such were the preludes to hasty 
lapses. It became almost an exact science to determine 
what the result of any given stimulus at a particular stage 
would be, like predictions of chemical reactions. As time 
went on the power to sustain shocks grew, minor ones 
dropped out of sight, and the period that a calm current 
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of living could be endured by the primary personality 
lengthened to twelve hours, twenty-four, even days. Even to 
sleep as R. D., while highly desirable, it was found made 
a certain draft upon her own proper energy. 

When the primary personality was submerged it seemed 
to be laying up a new supply of force. M. well knew this, 
and was accustomed to say, “I am resting the R. D.” But 
if M., on coming, became excited or refractory, the return 
of R. D. was by so much delayed. Calm must ensue, and 
sufficient rest secured in the secondary state to balance the 
previous exhaustion of R. D. plus the drain upon the system 
caused by the perturbation of M. Not that the equation 
was a purely mechanical one. M., for example, might 
employ devices, such as willing, or stimulating herself to 
pleasurable feats of imagination, which would hasten R. D.’s 
return, as enjoyment in a secondary state always tended to 
do. But if the return was premature, there would be weak 
control and more or less psychical disturbance, and the next 


lapse would come the sooner. 
Shortly after the discovery of the fact of dissociation, 


the chance nature of the first attempts to bring R. D. to 
the surface resulted in the establishment of a routine for 
its accomplishment; she must be asleep, the hand pressed, 
and a set verbal formula pronounced before she would put 
in an appearance. Fora while no part of the program could 
be omitted. If the hand was pressed and she was “near,” 
her readiness to emerge would be evinced by a bright and 
characteristic smile upon the sleeping countenance, but the 
smile faded and another personality woke unless the formula 
was spoken. But as the weeks went on, she gradually 
broke loose from leading-strings, and her emergences waxed 
spontaneous. The practice of “calling” R. D. was laid 
aside, especially on account of a singular contretemps 
which took place whenever she was called prematurely, that 
is, before she had sufficiently rested. R. D. would come, 
begin an utterance of joy and quickly vanish, perhaps 
cutting a word in two, while M., taking her place, would 
look at me with twisted, reproachful countenance, and cry, 
“OQ papa! I was kicked out again.” It was as when 
buckets are suspended from the two ends of a rope fastened 
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to a windlass over a well. As one bucket (R. D.) rises above 
the water and the other (M.) sinks below, suddenly the wind- 
lass slips and the former bucket is precipitated into the 
water again, and the latter rises with a jerk. R. D. was 
brought above the surface before sufficiently rested, could 
not maintain herself, and M. had to reappear posthaste. 
30th complained of a disagreeable sensation, which M. 
characterized as that of ““‘bumping R. D.” 

Later, R. D. was often able to maintain her individuality 
for a short time after change was due, by sheer will. This 
was serviceable in case of an emergency, but she always had 
to pay high interest in the way of deeper exhaustion. 

Increase or diminution in the frequency of alternations 
at any stage was no criterion, taken by itself, of the state 
of the case. Indeed, periods of rapid progress were apt to 
be marked by many transitions, because the swift decline 
of one personality threw more burden upon the others, to 
which they only gradually could become adjusted. The 
largest number of alternations in one day was fifty-one. 
It was January 2, 1912, that R. D. first passed from the sleep 
of the night into the day without a morning interval. Not 
until January 29, 1914, did she first bridge the evening 
interval, achieving a record of 46 hours and 15 minutes. 
February 22-25 she broke this record by a period of 70 hours 
and 50 minutes. March 4-8 she reached 96 hours and 10 
minutes. Beginning April 8, she accomplished 8 days lack- 
ing about an hour. April 19, 1914, the alternations ceased 
forever. 

Foliowing are listed the average daily alternations for 
each month throughput the period within which the case 
was in process of reintegration, from March 7, 1911, when 
the record of these began, and also the daily average of 
time that the primary personality was “out” in conscious 
control. The latter, in hours and minutes, is enclosed in 
parentheses. It should be borne in mind that for five years 
the daily average of the primary personality had been less 
than five minutes, and that from March 2, 1911, when the 
girl was removed to a favorable environment, it gradually 
rose to the date when the record began. Again, the number 
of alternations in a particular day often differed very much 
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from the average for the month; for instance, in June, 1911, 
while the average was 9, the number varied from 2 to 18 
in a day. 
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ABNORM ALITIES OF AESTHESIA 


It appears that each of the secondary personalities 
made certain subtractions from the keenness of the senses 
and the various types of physical sensation of the primary 
member. ‘The correlations were particularly demonstrated 
during the period of S. D.’s and M.’s declension, since, in 
a number of instances, the disappearance of a species of 
sensation in one of these and the appearance of the same in 
R. D. were nearly or quite contemporaneous. ‘The relation, 
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in some instances, of permanent access or temporary ebulli- 
tion of aesthesias in the primary personality to the lower 
ones was obscure, but it cannot be doubted that in some 
way they too had their origin in the decline of the lower 
mentalities. It is probable that some day the significance 
of the anaesthesias and hyperaesthesias will be better 
understood, and to that end data should be amassed. In 
this case the data would be displayed to the best advantage 
in the form of a synchronous chart, but as that is here 
impracticable, it is grouped by periods. 

1. Period 1892-1906, following the first dissociation. 
Real Doris’s sense of taste was subnormal; she never ate 
anything because she liked it. She was somewhat therm- 
anaesthetic. ‘There was anaesthesia in the bladder and 
throughout the urino-genital tract. Her vision was, it is 
inferred, a little lacking in clearness and range. She was 
otherwise normal so far as could be tested by the memory 
of R. D. and especially of S. M. 

Margaret possessed the extraordinary auditory hyper- 
aesthesia that characterized her to the end. She probably 
saw farther than most people, as later on, and she had a 
form of visual hyperaesthesia (later tested) which enabled 
her to see in the dark. ‘There was no anaesthesia of the 
bladder, but she was probably subnormal in adjacent parts. 
She was somewhat thermanaesthetic, but less so than S. D. 
was afterwards. Of course it is not certain that this or any 
list fora period before that of careful observation is complete. 

2. Changes in period 1900-1911, that of extreme disin- 
tegration. In Real Doris the sense of taste probably became 
still more dull, as she found it almost nil when she first ate 
again after the close of the five years. Smeil became sub- 
normal (if it had not been so earlier). No other known 
change. 

Margaret became subnormal to sensations from cuts, 
bruises, etc. She felt pains in the internal organs very 
little unless the trouble was extraordinarily severe. Other- 
wise she continued, so far as is known, as in the former 
period. 

Tactile sensation in Sick Doris was subnormal. Feeling 
was keen in the neck and along the spine, otherwise there 
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was little in the trunk to below the ribs, thence it was fair 
to the middle of the thighs, diminished to the knees and was 
practically absent below. ‘There was more sensation in the 


arms than in the legs. Conversely to M., she felt cuts, 
pinches, etc., little, but was not anaesthetic as to the in- 
ternal organs. ‘There was anaesthesia in the urino-genital 
tract as in the case of R. D. She was subnormal in taste 
and smelling; and there was much thermanaesthesia, except 
in the mouth. 

3. From the beginning of S. D.’s declension to psychical 
infancy; January 26-May 8, 1911. By March 16, 1911, 
tactile anaesthesia in Sick Doris greatly deepened, especially 
on the right side. ‘Taste and smell were nearly gone on 
March 27, and entirely soon after. By April 10, she was 
quite oblivious to pinches and bruises. On the same date 
analgesia of the internal organs began, but this never became 
complete. By May 6, the visual angle had narrowed much. 
Directly after it began to shorten, and reached the ultimate 
fourteen inches on May 16. S&S. D. disappeared June 28, 1911. 

4. From the stage of S. D.’s mental infancy to the 
restoration of R. D. to continuity of consciousness; May 8, 
1911-April 19, 1914. The changes in M. and R. D. had 
best be told together. On June 2, 1911, taste in M. was 
found to be dulling, little was left August 29, and the last 
trace was gone in September. Smell was dulling. By 
August 8, taste in R. D. had begun to improve (she had been 
earlier first heard to say that she was hungry), it gradually 
grew and was seemingly normal by September, 1913. 
Smeli began to improve a little later than taste. 

By August 1, 1911, M.’s tactile sensation while awake 
had much diminished, and had departed August 29. ‘Tactile 
sensation while asleep on August I, was limited to the fleshy 
parts, face, palms and backs of the hands, nipples and 
lips; on August 24 had gone from the face except the lips, and 
from the fleshy parts except from the upper backs of the 
thighs; by October 30, limited to palms and backs of hands; 
on April 12, 1912, found on palms only; after July 15 none 
discernible. 

On August 27, 1911, auditory hyperaesthesia with 
R. D., began, synchronizing with M.’s ceasing to “watch” 
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during the former’s sleep;it gradually subsided, and hearing 
appeared to be normal by the early part of 1912. 

With M. muscular anaesthesia had become well ad- 
vanced by August I1, 1911, and this was total in October. 
Pinches, needle-pricks, etc., were undetected by August 29, 
and at least as early smell had become slight. 

In December, smell partly revived, but only temporarily. 
In September she acquired a new sensitiveness to temper- 
ature of the air, but from this time became progressively 
anaesthetic to burns. Early in September, R. D. also, 
a little before M.’s change in this respect, became normally 
sensitive to atmospheric temperature. Beginning Septem- 
ber 10, R. D. acquired painful tactile hyperaesthesia, which 
continued eight days, then gradually subsided. 

With R. D. sensation began in the bladder and urino- 
genital region in March, 1912, and, according to S. M., 
gradually increased and extended its area until possibly 
normal. 

On October, 1911, narrowing of M.’s visual. angle was 
first noted, and it reached its climax, when a newspaper had 
to be held nearly at arm’s length in order for the width of a 
column to be included, January 1, 1912. By July 13, 1912, 
the visual field had shortened to about 12 feet; by August 
7, to § feet and 6 inches; on September 20, it was 19 inches; 
and on April 20, 1913, it had reached its ultimate 14 inches. 
On October 4, 1913, M. became blind, and so continued to 
her last appearance April 19, 1914. On the same October 
4, that she lost the power of vision, the sight of R. D. sudden- 
ly became clearer and keener than ever before. 

In June, 1913, M. had developed an imperfect power 
of detecting touches (though apparently not by conscious 
sensation), but this died out as to the left side and was gone 
by August 8, and by October 8 she could no longer discern 
a touch on the right side. 

Sleeping Margaret. About the time when M. was 
losing tactile sensation, S. M. was gradually acquiring, 
according to her statement, the first “independent sensa- 
tions” that had ever been hers, in an area limited to the 
upper back and inner adjacent side of each thigh. This 
area narrowed until by October 1, 1911, she experienced 
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no feeling on the back of the thighs, and by the middle of 
the month only two slender lines of sensation, at the inner 
creases of the limbs at the juncture with the trunk. At 
some unknown subsequent period even this faded out. In 
M.’s last stage S. M. claimed to have gained “‘independent 
feeling” for a time in the tips of the fingers. 


INTERCOGNITION AND ITS MECHANISM 


(1) General Statement. Real Doris had no direct 
knowledge of the thoughts or acts of any of the secondary 
personalities. ‘That is, she could not see into their minds 
or remember anything that had occurred during their 
supraliminal periods; no valve of her consciousness opened 
in the direction of any of them. She learned much from 
the chance remarks of her associates, inferred much from 
the situation in which she found herself and from what may 
be called the after-image of their emotions lingering subse- 
quently to her arrival. Both M. and S. D. left notes for 
her to read. Habitually, in childhood, subliminal M. 
conversed orally with her, of course using the same mouth 
without her volition, but later in life only occasionally 
uttered ejaculations, as S. M. began to do after M. vanished. 
Within the period of my observation, not only sporadically 
unspoken sentences or single words “bubbled up” from a 
lower personality, conveying a hint or an admonition, but 
she was often aware of an inward perturbation from which 
she could correctly infer the sentiments of the subliminally 
co-conscious M. Besides, the emotionally colored thoughts 
of M. sometimes figured in the dreams of R. D., but without 
recognition or identification. All these phenomena are 
strictly analogous to the varied modes by which a person 
whose mind I cannot penetrate, conveys to me disclosures 
and tokens of his thoughts by means of oral statements, 
letters, shouts from a distance, gestures and so on. So far 
as R. D.’s own insight was concerned, every secondary 
personality was separated from her by an opaque wall. 

Sick Doris knew or was capable of knowing (since like 
any normal person she did not always pay attention to what 

as within view) all that R. D. did, said, experienced and 
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thought. ‘The usual assumption would be that she had this 
knowledge because on each of her successive arrivals fol- 
lowing R. D., the memories of the latter were transferred to 
her en bloc, and that they were regarded by her as referring 
exclusively to the experiences of another than herself. I 
believe that this assumption is psychologically unsound, 
that her claim, like the claim of Sally in the Beauchamp case, 
to be subliminally co-conscious during the periods of the 
primary personality, was true. In that case, she knew what 
R. D. had done, said, heard and thought, because she had 
actually been an observer at the time, so that all these ex- 
periences of R. D. were, while they were in actual progress, 
incorporated into her own stream of consciousness. She 
remembered as I remember what Robinson did last night, 
not because Robinson mysteriously handed over to me his 
memories on my waking this morning, but because I recall 
what I myself saw him do. Of course it cannot be absolutely 
proved that S. D.’s co-consciousness during R. D.’s supra- 
liminal periods was always equally clear any more than it 
can be absolutely proved that it was continuous. On the 
analogy of M., it would seem likely that it was subject to 
certain fluctuations, though I cannot say that I ever found 
her, when in her prime, to be seriously at fault in her state- 
ments regarding R. D. But R. D. was the only one into 
whose consciousness she had insight. The others were 
enclosed from-her in chambers into which she. could not 
look. When M. was “out,” S. D. was as if annihilated for 
the time being. She knew much about M., but because M. 
chose that she should know, and by processes almost per- 
fectly coterminous with those by which R. D. became aware 
of a modicum of acts and sentiments of two of the characters 
beneath her. M. and S. D. wrote notes to each other, they 
held frequent oral conversations, and in the consciousness 
of the latter emerged emotions and unspoken thoughts of 
which she well recognized the source and the meaning. 
Margaret had, or was capable of having (for she also 
might have her attention absorbed by some matters to the 
neglect of others) knowledge of the experiences of every 
sort and the thoughts of both R. D. and §. D. Curious 
allegations were made to the effect that her knowledge of 
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S. D. was immediate, while that of R. D. was mediate, 
reflected as it were from S. D.’s consciousness as from a 
mirror, and these will be quoted later. In her prime she was 
able to tell me all or at least something about nearly every 
incident that took place during a period when one of her 
higher colleagues was supraliminal. She too, it was declared, 
remembered because those incidents took place under her 
observation, she being subliminally co-conscious during 
their occurrence. Indeed, it was claimed that she had a 
conscious existence absolutely unbroken, waking or sleeping, 
save for very rare and brief intervals during her periods 
“out” when she entered, usually voluntarily and because 
of weariness, what may be called a comatose condition, 
and for that one of her four subliminal stages known as 
‘“‘away and sleeping,” which so long as she was in her 
prime seems to have been comparatively infrequent and of 
short duration. But her otherwise uninterrupted con- 
sciousness was not always equally clear. Besides fluctua- 
tions when she was supraliminal and awake, analogous to 
those to which the normal person is liable, and the variations 
of her supraliminal sleeping state, from simple dreaming to 


the utilization of every sensory connection with the outside 


world except sight, she was capable, it was declared, of three 
distinct degrees of awareness when in a subliminal relation. 
That some such scheme actually existed was evidentially 
indicated. ‘The situation of M. as respects Sleeping Real 
Doris fell out of the general order. She heard the utterances 
of this inchoate personality and followed her acts, but 
could only infer her independent thoughts, so far as the 
latter possessed these. And she knew none of the thoughts 
of Sleeping Margaret, nor even of her existence, until later 
in the case, when, because of a dramatic exercise of energy 
by S. M. in an emergency, M. inferred that there must be 
another personality, much as the existence of the unknown 
planet Neptune was inferred because of the exercise of its 
attractive energy. But she was earlier often aware of oppo- 
sition and even punishment, the source of which she could 
not define. 

Sleeping Real Doris was in a class by herself. She had 
no knowledge, properly speaking, of any of the others, she 
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was simply an automatic phonograph to preserve and from 
time to time to repeat utterances originally delivered by 
R. D. or S. D., anywhere from a few hours to many years 
previously. She did, indeed, a few times repeat a word or 
short phrase from M., but seemingly this was because she 
caught it as it were, in passing, as it was uttered by M. a 


few moments before her own arrival. 

“~*~ Sleeping Margaret completes the series whose uniformity 
S. R. D. only interrupts. She had insight into all the con- 
tent of the consciousnesses of R.D., S.D., and M.,and that 
insight was declared, and appeared, to admit of no varying 
degrees, though she as well as the others might fluctuate in 
attention. It was, or appeared to be, potentially perfect. 
She claimed to have an absolutely continuous memory so 
that her knowledge of the thoughts of the others was not a 
transference but a part of the content of her own observation. 
As M. declared that she had direct view of S. D.’s thoughts 
but saw those of R. D. mediately through S. D., so S. M. 
alleged that she, in turn, saw M.’s thoughts directly, those 
of S. D. through, or as she preferred to say, reflected from 
the consciousness of M., and those of R. D. as reflected 
from the consciousness of S. D. to M. and again from that 
of M. to herself. S. M. knew no more what passed in the 
shadowy mind of S. R. D. than did M., except that she drew 
shrewder inferences from her few gestures and other acts. 

(2) Co-consciousness does not impair the individuality 
of personalities. The well-known interrelations of second- 
ary personalities could lead to the inquiry how far 
any of the witnesses was of independent authority, and 
how far she simply reflected the memories of another. Did 
not S. M., M. and S. D., in reciting incidents of the past, 
simply quote from some one “higher up,” and all, ultimately, 
from R. D., since the valves all opened in that direction? 
Emphatically, no! Access was only to active thoughts, 
never to latent memories of another. But when memories 
of one higher up were called into review and thus transmuted 
into active thoughts, would not the lower personality, now 
having access to them, be liable to modification of her 
estimony? Yes, but only to the degree that Brown, 
mith and Robinson, witnesses of the same event, would be 
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subject to the same liability. Brown, having listened to 
Smith’s and Robinson’s versions, might take advantage of 
them to refresh his memory, tocorrect some detail or other- 
wise modify the manner of his own recital. But the modifi- 
cation would be as likely as otherwise to take the form of 
causing him to dilate on some feature of the incident that 
others had neglected, or to insist more strongly on his own 
view of the case; nor would anyone allege that on this ac- 
count he was not a competent or veracious witness. Exactly 
the same was true of the personalities. For example, if R. D. 
was talking about a past event, and M. came out and took 
up the tale, M. would show a perfect comprehension of 
what R. D. had said, and her own testimony would doubt- 
less be affected, but only as in the case of Brown. Frequent- 
ly she dwelt on features of the incident which she said that 
R. D. had forgotten. She would have her own childish 
interpretation of the incident and as strenuously contend 
against R. D.’s interpretation as Brown might argue for 
his own and against Smith’s theory to account for the facts 
related by both. Each of the personalities had her own 
independent memory, each (except the inchoate, shadowy 
S. R. D.) her characteristic modes of thought, pride of 
opinion and will to contend for the same. 

It may be well further to explain how a child personality 
like M. could retain many infantile notions in face of the 
facts that she was co-conscious when the primary personality 
was “out,” and had access to her thoughts. It is true that 
M. knew what R. D.’s thoughts were, so far as she paid 
attention to them; but it does not follow that she necessarily 
understood them, or, even if she understood, agreed with 
them. As determined by S. M.’s immediate view of M.’s 
interior mental operations, and by my study of their manifes- 
tations, there were at least three reasons for M.’s non-com- 
prehension of what R. D. understood, working singly and in 
combination. (a) Exactly as an ordinary child within hear- 
ing of conversation utterly beyond its mental grasp receives 
no enduring impression from what is to it merely “words, 
words, words,” so M. took no interest in much that R. D. 
thought, heard and saw because it was beyond her in- 
tellectual range, and it passed unheeded. (b) In many 
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cases, where the matters were such that M. could under- 
stand what R. D.’s opinion was, she held obstinately to 
her childish view, and thought R. D.’s a “crazy” one, or, 
if won over, afterward forgot and returned to her former 
naive conceptions. (c) Ofttimes R. D.’s thoughts were so 
languid or obscure, especially if she did not herself take 
interest in a subject, that M. preferred to pay attention 
to something else than what lay in the foreground—some 
object, for example, imprinted on R. D.’s retina, which 
the latter was not consciously heeding. Such seem to have 
been the reasons for the unquestionable fact that M. could 
retain grotesquely immature notions on certain subjects, in 
spite of her access to R. D.’s consciousness. Sometimes she 
did with amazement learn a new fact, utterly at variance 
with her former notions, yet even then she was unable to 
generalize from it, so that it remained to her an isolated 
phenomenon. The hitherto unsuspected fact that a cow 
could yield milk filled her with disgust for that article, and 
we could not induce her to drink milk so long as she was in 
a town that she regarded in suspicious proximity to the 
particular cow which she had discovered was guilty, but she 
could not generalize to all cows, and as soon as she left that 
place, although she still saw cows she did not connect them 
with the notion of milk, which “we buy of the milkman.” 
D. had never seen a cow milked in all her girlhood. 

(3). The four psychical situations of Margaret. Gradu- 
ally I became aware, from utterances casually made by both 
S. M. and M.,that M. was supposed to be capable of being 
in any one of several subliminal states, when either R. D. 
or S. D. was “out,” and that these alterations had bearings 
upon the whole intercognitive scheme. On May 11, 1915, 
S. M. spontaneously—except that she was probably aware 
that I was puzzled by some of the terms employed—made 
a statement upon the subject, speaking deliberately but 
unhesitatingly, in tones of calm assurance. When R. D. 
is out, said she, M. is not away but is in simply, and she may 
be either watching or sleeping. When S. D. is out, M. is 
not im but away, and then also may be watching or sleeping. 
When M. is simply in, she is not resting; when she is away, 
she is resting, whether watching or sleeping; and sleeping 
indicates a nearer approach to rest than watching. 
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This may be put in the form of a diagram. 


z 
S.0 ot — = a Oe watchang Jrestg a 


Sleeping ! 


Figure. 1. 


On September 16, I asked S. M. to explain a little more 
clearly the difference between in and away. She answered 
without taking time for reflection, without hesitation, and 
with an air of calm authority. Toa considerable extent the 
following was her language, and I am confident that it 
correctly conveys her meaning. 

““M. in and watching carries on independent and conscious 
mental activity, concomitantly with the main current under 
control of the personality which is out. 


“M. in and sleeping carries on independent but uncon- 
scious mental activity, concomitantly with the main current, 


as stated. 

M. away and watching carries on no independent mental 
activity, but passively follows the thought of the personal- 
ity which is ott. 

“M. away and sleeping carries on no mental activity 
whatever, independent or otherwise, but is for the time 
being as if non-existent. 

“During the period from S. D.’s entry into the case 
until she began to disappear, M. was in when R. D. was out, 
away when S. D. was out. Only since S. D. began her 
decadence has M. commenced to be away when R. D. is 
supraliminal, and this tendency is increasing. In the days 
of S. D.’s prime 

“When R. D. was out and awake M. was 

usually watching 
sometimes sleeping 

“When R.D. was out, asleep, M.was always watching. 

But now 
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“When R. D.is out, awake, M. is watching decreasingly 
sleeping increasingly 
When R. D. is out, asleep, M. is watching decreasingly 
sleeping increasingly” 


On September 25, S. M. informed me that M. had ceased 
to be in the subliminal state known as “in and sleeping,” 
that now, when sleeping in the technical sense she is always 
‘“‘away.” I pressed her for a still clearer description of 
what is meant by im and away, and this was her reply. 
“Well, it is like this. Suppose R. D. were awake, looking 
at a street parade. ‘If M. were im and watching, she would 
see what R. D. saw, and have her own opinions about it, 
and also see R. D.’s thoughts. But if M. were away, 
watching, she would only follow R. D.’s thoughts. Do you 
see?”’ I assented, and asked her to state the facts when 
R. D. is asleep. “‘When R. D. is asleep, and M. is im and 
watching, she sees R. D.’s dreams and thoughts. When 
S. D. used to be asleep and M. was away, watching she like- 
wise saw S. D.’s thoughts, but from away off, hazy.” 

(4) The facts of intercognition in the Doris case tllus- 
trated. The accompanying diagram rudely represents the 
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insight that each of the lower personalities (excepting S. R. 
D., whose relation to two of the group, R. D. and S. D., was 
not one of cognition but only of transmission) had into the 
thoughts of the others, when R. D. was out. The positions 
assigned are purely arbitrary and schematic, and have no 
relevance to their relative rank or alleged positions 
in the brain. The diagram is probably self-explanatory. 
When R. D. was out she looked out on the external world and 
had direct knowledge of it. S. D., from her subliminal 
position, was able to possess herself of R. D.’s thoughts 
and impressions. Still farther down, M. was mistress not 
only of R. D.’s thoughts and impressions, but also of what- 
ever subliminal thoughts were peculiar toS. D. And S. M. 
knew the thoughts of all three, her own unknown to all the 
rest. But this diagram does not at all represent the mechan- 
ism of the transmission of thought from one to another, 
which will be attempted a little farther on. For the present 
confining attention to the bare fact of knowledge possessed 
by the several personalities of the thoughts of other members 
of the group, Figure III represents the situation when 
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S. D. was out. The symbolical eyes are not repeated in 
this diagram, but after inspecting the former one the reader 
will hardly be at a loss to understand it. Here S. D. had 
the only direct inspection of the external world, and indulged 
in her own paramount thinking. Both the images of 
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external things and S. D.’s thoughts were perceived by M. 
when she was subliminally watching. S. M. in like manner 
possessed herself of the imagery and thoughts of S. D. and 
also of the thoughts of M. In the meantime R. D. (until 
the curative period had somewhat advanced, when she also 
began to be increasingly active when underneath) was cut 
off from the system, or if she had any consciousness it was 
not known to any of the others. 
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Figure Vv 


Figure IV diagrams the situation when M. was the one 
to be out. Now she, in her turn, saw the external world 
directly. S. M. saw in her mind what M. saw, and also her 
thoughts. R. D. and S. D. were isolated, and so far as is 
known mentally inactive. 

(5) Sleeping Margaret on the mechanics of intercogni- 
tion. For a statement of the psychical mechanics involved, 
we are indebted to S. M. I know no way of testing such a 
statement experimentally. At best evidence so derived 
could be no more than circumstantial. Yet it is difficult to 
arrive at the conclusion that the statement was invented. 
for (1) it is perfectly articulated and consistent, though 
complicated enough to require some study for its under- 
standing; (2) it is hardly likely that the scheme would be 
slowly concocted prior to any notice that I was curious on 
the subject and would question regarding it, and too, with- 
out spontaneously broaching it—this on general grounds, 
and because it was unlike S. M. to do so; (3) the mst como- 
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plete and detailed statement was the one given after the 
first question which I ever put upon the subject, and it 
would seem well-nigh miraculous for her to have outlined 
a scheme so complicated and symmetrical upon the spur of 
the moment, not only without any initial pause but without 
any subsequent hesitation whatever; (4) the subject was 
not again alluded to by me, purposely, until many weeks had 
passed, and then was rehearsed in somewhat different 
language, indeed, but without substantial divergence; 
(5) S. M.’s still subsequent utterances on the subject, 
though fragmentary, were always consistent; (6) many 
naive remarks of M., though she was ignorant of S. M.’s 
existence, and therefore of her place in the scheme and of 
her testimony, showed that she was conscious, in the days 
of S. D.’s prime, that the latter stood between her and R. D. 
and transmitted her thoughts; (7) bearing in mind that 
as more fully stated in another place, intercognition in this 
case seems to have come about not by mnemonic channels 
by those of co-conscious insight, and also that double 
consciousness on the part of different pairs in the group was 
actually proved in a multitude of cases and triple conscious- 
ness indicated in a few,—it seems hardly possible to give a 
valid reason why the law of intercognition should not have 
operated a:cording to the formula stated by S. M. as well 
as by any other. 

It was on June 7, 1911, that S. M. made her first 
statement in regard to the transmission of thoughts and the 
products of perception from one personality to another. 
The statement was made in response to some questions put 
by me without notice, and its several parts followed each 
other without the taking of time for deliberation, without 
hesitation at any point, and with the calm, assured manner 
of a college professor rehearsing to a class matter with 
which he is thoroughly familiar. Asked when she reasoned 
it out, she answered that she did not reason it out, but 
simply told what she saw. The verbiage I give is very 
nearly verbatim, there is not a word in it that she did not 
employ, and not a phrase which is not substantially as she 
uttered it, except that I have changed the first person to the 
third. It should be carefully noted, since S. M. refers both 
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to existing and past situations, that the statement was 
made before S. D. had disappeared but when she had 
declined to mental infancy. 

(1) When R. D. is out and awake, and M. is not 
watching, S. M. sees through R. D.’s eyes and gets the 
reflection of all her thoughts directly, Here S. M. 
watches R. D. 

(2) When R. D. is out and awake, and M. is watching, 
S. M. sees in M.’s mind what M. sees through R. D.’s eyes, 
and gets the reflection of R. D.’s thoughts re-reflected 
from M. Here S. M. watches M. 

(3) When R. D. is out and asleep, and M. is not watch- 
ing, S. M. gets her thoughts reflected directly. Here S. M. 
watches R. D. 

(4) When R. D. is out and asleep, and M. is watching, 
S. M. gets R. D.’s thoughts re-reflected from M. Here 
S. M. watches M. 

(5) When M. is out and awake, S. M. sees through 
her eyes, and receives the reflection of her thoughts. Here 
S. M. watches M. 

(6) When M. is out and asleep, S. M. sees through 
her eyes, and receives the reflection of her thoughts. Here 
S. M. watches M. [By “sees through her eyes” in this case 
S. M. meant that she saw the imagery of M.’s imagining— 
not meaning dreams, for M. did not dream.] 

S. M. hears what is said in all the above cases, but in 
those where R. D. is out, and M. is between them, she hears 
what R. D. hears and says only through M., as in the case 
of seeing. 

After the coming of S. D., as a personality, into the 
case, and before the beginning of her decline, M. always 
watched when R. D. was out. She began to sleep only since 
the cure of the case began. [The word “sleep” is not used 
here in the ordinary sense of the foregoing paragraphs, but 
in the technical sense of figure 1.] She sleeps, that 
is, does not watch, when R. D. is out, much more than 
half the time at this date. 

(7) When S. D. was out (that is, in her prime) and 
awake, M. always watched, and S. M. saw and heard in 
M.’s mind what M. saw anc heard through S. D.’s eyes and 
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ears, and had reflected from M, what M. received reflected 
from S. D.’s thoughts. 

(8) When S. D. was out and asleep, M. always watched 
and S. M. got the reflection from M. of what was reflected 
to M. from S. D.’s thoughts. But now, when S. D. has 
no active thoughts [being mentally an infant]. 

(9) When S. D. is out and awake, and M. is not 
watching, now usually the case, S. M. sees through S. D.’s 
eyes and hears through her ears, but gets no thoughts from 
her, as she has no active ones. 

(10) When S. D. is out and awake, and M. is watching, 
S. M. sees and hears what S. D. sees and hears, through S. 
M., who sees through S. D.’s eyes and hears through her ears. 

(11) When S. D. is out and asleep, M. now never 
watches, and S. M. is simply conscious that S. D. is there, 
but cannot be conscious of her thoughts, for she has none.” 

I here quote from the record made on the 29th of the 
following December. “’Today I again had S. M. recite the 
relations of the original group of personalities (except S. R. 
D.) in the transmission of thought. The matter had not 
been referred to for some time. ‘There was no substantial 
divergence from her previous testimony, though the wording 
varied. ‘S. D. watched when R. D. was out. There 
would be three of us watching her, each with thoughts of 
her own. S. D. watched R. D.’s mind, M. watched S. 
D.’s thoughts of R. D., and I watched all three. Sometimes 
we had a disagreement. Sometimes a jealous thought would 
flit through S. D.’s mind,—she would think for a moment 
that if R. D. would not come out any more M. might like 
her (S. D.) as wellas R. D. She never tried to hinder R. D.’s 
coming, though, but always to help, and only a slight 
thought of the kind would flit through her mind. But M. 
would see it and get cross with S. D. Then I would feel 
cross with M. for being cross with S. D., and so the dis- 
turbance inside would make R. D. go in. Often then the 
anxiety of the bunch to have R. D. stay out longer would 
prevent it.” S$. M. went on to a more formal statement of 
the psychical mechanics of transmission, which I took down 
in almost precisely her own words. “When R. D. was out,— 
she had not thoughts when she was in [but it should be borne 
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in mind that she began to have, in the course of the process 
of reintegration. See Figure VII and its explanation.|— 
S.D. saw her thoughts directly. M. saw them through S.D. 
By through I mean as reflected from S$. D. There was 
scarcely any difference in the time of S. D.’s and M.’s 
getting them. And besides, M. saw S. D.’s own thoughts 
directly. ‘This was generally the case with M., but there 
were times when S. D. was so far in that M. got R. D.’s 
thoughts directly. ‘This was seldom. I don’t know why it 
was. As for me, I saw R. D.’s thoughts as they were 
reflected by S. D. to M., and from M. to me, also S. D.’s 
thoughts as reflected by M., and besides I saw M.’s own 
thoughts directly. ‘This was the case before $. D. went, 
but after she went I saw, as I do now, R. D.’s thoughts 
directly. S. D. was a barrier that prevented me from seeing 
them that way so long as she lasted, but now the barrier 
is removed.’” 

(6) Sleeping Margaret’s statement charted and explained. 
Of course, the eleven situations specified in the June state- 
ment did not comprise the total number possible in the 
history of the case, including (a) the period when S. D. was 
in her prime, (2) the period when S. D. was psychically an 
infant, and (c) the corresponding periods before S. D. came 
into being and after she was eliminated. That richest in 
complexity would be the one often briefly occurring in 
period a, when R. D. was out and awake. Itis this situation 
which is graphically expressed and supposed to be made 
more intelligible by the diagramnumbered V. Init the four 
consciousnesses are represented by mirrors. Or rather, the 
four narrow oblongs stand for four consciousnesses, acting 
in certain respects like mirrors, in that, so to speak, they 
“reflect”’ thoughts; but being actually consciousnesses and 
not mirrors each has the power to originate thoughts of its own. 

But according to S. M., when S. D., who somehow acted 
as a “barrier” between her and R. D., disappeared, she 
was able again, as she was before S. D. came into being, to 
view R. D.’s thoughts directly. But she still had the 
alternative of seeing R. D.’s mental picture of the external 
world, and her thoughts, reflected in the mirror of M.’s 


consciousness. See Figure VI. 
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Explanation. R. D., S. D., M. and S. M. represented as mirrors. a. An 
bject of the external world. a-b. Image of an object entering the R. D. con- 
ciousness. b-c. Image of object (or any thought of R. D.) going to S. D. con- 
iousness » being seen by S. D. directly. c-d, Same reflec ted from S. D.’s to M.’s 

nsciousness. d-e. Same re-reflected to S. M.’s consciousness. f. Thought 

riginating in the consciousness of S. D. f-g. Same transmitted direct to M. g-h 
Same reflected from M.’s consciousness to S. M.’s. i. Thought originating in 

nsciousness of M. i-h. Same seen directly by S. M. in consciousness of M. 

Thougl:t originating in consciousness of S. M. 

It should be borne in mind that the diagram is of only one relative situation 
f the group, 7. ¢., when R. D. was the one out; and when M. was in her active 
subliminal state, known as “‘ watching.’ To show the mechanics of the situation, 
when M. was “sleeping” in the technical sense the lines would have to be changed, 
the changes depending on whether M was‘“‘in and sleeping”’or“‘ away and sleeping. * 

Furthermore, it appears that the lower personalities did not always appropriate 
all the several currents of thoughts, so to speak, of which they were potentially 
capable. For example, S. D. might be so occupied with thoughts of her own as 
not to notice the image in R. D.’s consciousness of what the latter was looking upon. 
Or M. might be so interested in the reflected image of what R. D. saw as not to 
take note of the thoughts of S. D. regarding it. Or, S. M., for one reason or another 
might not pay attention to d-e, or g-h, or 1-j, or d-e plus g-h, or d-e plus i-j, or g-h 
plus i-j, or d-e plus g-h plus i-j, as the case might be. That is, all the possibilities 
‘f concentration or distribution of attention which lie in the ordinary person 
inhered in the personalities. 
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(7) Alterations in the process of intercognition in con- 
sequence of Margaret's decline. Changes were yet to come; 
the transmission of thoughts from R. D. to M. was to become 
clogged and irregular. But it never ceased sufficiently to 
justify removing the perpendicular line from Figure VI. 
The alterations in manner and periodicity were due to two 
reasons, M.’s decadence in psychical energy, and R. D.’s 
growth in the same which had already brought the be- 
ginnings of that perceptible mental activity in R. D. while 
occupying a subliminal position which was to increase 
until M.’s utter elimination. Here I copy from the record 
of July 21, 1913, my summary of a statement made by S. 
M., in which the changes referred to were in part outlined. 
At this time M. was in her next to the last stage, that 
marked “e” in Figure VII. The diagram itself is 
compiled from many statements by S. M., naive utterances by 
M.,and numberless convincing observations of the precise 
moments at which M. appeared to get her knowledge of the 
thoughts of R. D. 

On the date mentioned I asked S. M. if she could ex- 
plain the reasons for the changes which had gradually 
taken place in the mechanism of M.’s learning the thoughts 
and doings of R. D. “S. M. without hesitation began 
to expound the reasons, and while her verbiage was somewhat 
obscure, I understood her meaning to be about as follows: 
In the old days, when M. was co-conscious subliminally 
all the time that R. D. was out, she subtracted so much 
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from R. D.’s conscious life. That is, the effect was to make 
R. D.’s consciousness dimmer, as it were, more or less 
troubled and confused, in degree corresponding to the 
extent to which M. was interested in what was going on in 
R. D.’s mind, and herself active. Then, as M. gradually 
ceased to be co-conscious while R. D. was out, the latter 
became so much the more clear and free in her mentality, 
more and more sole proprietor of her conscious life. Then 
M. began, during her own periods of being out, to become 
aware of R. D.’s thoughts for a short time after the latter 
had gone beneath the threshold, that is, R. D. was beginning 
to encroach upon M.’s consciousness while the latter was 
out, being for a little while ‘near the surface,’ as though 
reluctant to go down. Now M. was the one to have her 
consciousness shaved thinner, so to speak. As time went 
on, the period during which R. D. after giving place to M. 
remained near the surface lengthened, that is, she left less 
and less of M.’s time entirely to her. At this hour, the 
latter portion of a long stay of M., few or none of R. D.’s 
thoughts have been perceived by her, showing that R. D. 
has sunk lower down. As in the days of M.’s greatest 
development it was a bad state of things that M. should 
be vigorously thinking underneath during R. D.’s conscious 
periods, so it is now a good thing that R. D. should be 
thinking underneath during M.’s periods out.” The follow- 
ing diagram, with its explanation, will make the successive 
shifts in the process of M.’s obtaining the thoughts of R. D. 
easier to follow. 
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Explanation. The thick straight line at the top stands for the 
consciousness of R. D., supraliminal. The wavy lines represent thoughts in the 
consciousness of M. derived from R. D., that is, M.’s knowledge of what R. D. 
thought when she was out. The streams of consciousness are supposed to travel 
from left to right. The unbroken and broken lines a,b,c,d,e,f, stand for successive 
stages in the devolution of M.’s power to discern the thoughts of R. D. Each in 
turn is to be considered in relation with the top line representing the supraliminal 
consciousness of R. D. At the point that this line ceases R. D. has become sub- 
liminal, and M. has “come out” or become supraliminal. The lines a, b and c 
being under the R. D. line, mean that at these stages M., being subliminal, saw 
R. D.’s thoughts during their first occurrence in the mind of supraliminal R. D. 
The lines d, e and f, being beyond the R. D. line, mean that at these stages M., 
hi li 1, saw the thouehts of R. D.’s previous supraliminal period as 
“reviewed” in R. D.’s sublimina! mind. Of course there were no 
tions from one stage to another, but these shaded into each other. 
That in which the case was found in January, 1911, had been for 
nd continued to be until the middle of May. M., subliminal, had the 

atch”’, 7. ¢., see the thoughts of R. D., supraliminal, continuously. 
. This began about the middle of May, 1911. M. lost the power 
h continuously. Hiatuses began to occur, corresponding to the periods 

D. was freshest in vigor and happiest in spirits. 
age c. M. had almost lost her power to watch, but came near the surface 
when R. D. was exhausted with maintaining her synthesis, and for a few minutes 
before this dissolved was able to gather knowledge regarding such of the previous 
day’s experiences and thoughts, usually the more striking and vivid, as passed in 
review in R. D.’s lower consciousness. This stage was in progress in August, 
I9gI I. 

Staged. This beganin January, 1912. M. had now ceased to gather thoughts 
from R. D. a few minutes before the latter went, but did so during the first few 
minutes after she herself had become supraliminal, and while R. D. was rapidly 
“soing down.” R. D. at this stage had become the dominant personal factor, and 
her thoughts were, so to speak, pushed up into M.’s consciousness by her own 


energy. 

Stage e. Later R. D. seemed to go down more slowly, and at same date M. 
would for half an hour occasionally get sight of happenings and impressions of the 
day reviewing in the consciousness of the now more psychically abounding R. D. 
After the gradually lengthening period during which this process continued, R. D. 
would seem to have descended to such a depth that M. saw nothing more. This 
stage was in its beginnings in May, 1912. 

Stage f. By December, 1913, it was found that the period following the 
departure of R. D. during which M. glimpsed the thoughts of the former was 
shortening, and that the glimpses were few and further between. This‘was not 
due to any reversal of the process as far as R. D. was concerned, for she lingered 
nearer the surface than ever before, but was owing to growing decay in the M. 
complex. She was failing in her power to perceive what was being pushed up more 
continuously than hitherto, and even doubted, at times, the reality of what she 
did perceive. As she approached her extinguishment in April, 1914, she had been 
for more than two years unable when “in” to exercise co-consciousness with R. D. 
“out,” and now, when herself out, seldom gleaned more than a stray glance into 
the consciousness of the subliminal R. D. 


MIscELLANEOUS PsycHICAL PHENOMENA 


4 


be made by way of the most summary mention. 
(1) Double and Multiple Consciousness. Exhibitions 
of co-consciousness in which S. M., and M. asleep shared 


A selection of phenomena of various types will here 
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were seen daily, up to nearly the end, in great variety. A 
code was devised by which, while M. was awake, S. M. 
would signal affirmative and negative responses to my 
queries by movements of the feet, the former being entirely 
ignorant of what was going on. There were likewise 
numerous demonstrations of co-consciousness according to 
the following combinations; M. + S. D., M. + R. D. and 
S. M. + R. D., besides claims and strong appearances of 
co-consciousness on the part of S. M. + M. + S. D. and 
even S. M. + M. +8. D. +R.D. 

(2) “ Joltting.””» Ona number of occasions when M. had 
been for some time fractious or uneasy, §S. M. admin- 
istered discipline in severe fashion, by producing in the 
consciousness of M. the hallucination of receiving a heavy 
blow upon the forehead. M. always thought that I had 
struck her and her previous mood would be changed to be 
sure, but hardly, except later, for a better. For awhile 
she would be in deadly fear of me, and no assurances or 
denials availed anything. As M. declined in psychical 
energy the price that she had to pay in fear for a later favor- 
able mood, became excessive. At length S. M. announced 
that she would no longer “give Margaret a jolt,” and this 
obscure but striking phenomenon ceased. 

(3) “Pulling in.” Late in the case, when M. was 
becoming a small child in mentality, she “came out” in 
church, fixed her eyes upon me and was about to sing out 
“OQ, you papa!”, when S. M. according to her testimony, 
by a supreme effort “pulled in” M., that is, dragged her 
unwilling into the depths, causing R. D. to resume her 
place at the helm instanter. Later M. with eyes like 
saucers related, “Papa, there’s another S$. D., there’s 
another S. D! there must be, ’cause | was yanked in just 
the way I used to yank in S. D.” Thus M., who had never 
known anything about S. M., announced her strong sus- 
picion, never afterward entirely quieted, that another person- 
ality existed which could do to her what she herself had so 
often done toa former personality. Twice more, in emer- 
gencies, S. M. was called upon to perform the feat, and not 
only did she declare that it required a great expenditure 
of energy but the period following each instance abundantly 
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proved the assertion. 

(4) Reappearances of former states of personalities. 
According to S. M. and M.,on several occasions following 
the advent and partial education of S$. D. there were brief 
appearances of a S. D. corresponding with what she had been 
upon her first creation, speechless and uncomprehending. 
This state was later formally named S. D. a. On April 5, 
1911, there twice appeared a state of S. D. chronologically 
corresponding with what she had been during the previous 
October, her memories and all that entered into her psychical 
make-up of that date being reproduced in a very dramatic 
manner, seeing that the current S. D. was much declined 
from her former estate. This second reproduction, never 
seen after April 5, was named S. D. b. Later on the same 
day, but also on a number of subsequent days, a state of 
Margaret, not awake but asleep, appeared, which precisely 
coincided with a M. asleep of the previous January including 
the peculiar delusions, the memories, and all the marks of 
that period intact. This was named M-asleep x and was 
specially fraught with danger. ‘That is, its tendency to take 
on distinctive peculiarities, to cohere, persist and recur, 
rendered it liable utterly to split off and set up as a new 
personality, but by care the casualty was avoided. 

(5) “Ducking under.” This quasi-technical term was 
employed by M. for an act by which she could, while awake, 
voluntarily relinquish control when there was no other 
personality prepared to take her place at the helm. Usually 
it was after unfavorable conditions preventing the return 
of R. D. had prevailed for some time that M., becoming 
weary and disgusted, “ducked under.” But more than 
once she did so simply from caprice or to show me that she 
could do it. While the state lasted the body lay like a log 
except for slight breathing, and if it lasted as long as ten 
minutes cataleptic rigidity gradually supervened. 

(6) The “going away” of Sleeping Margaret. Infre- 
quently in the first stage of observation and with growing 
frequency thereafter S. M. underwent some change in 
relation to the organism which she declared was an actual 
leaving of the body. I do not contend for this, but the 
actuality of some profound inner displacement at these 
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periods was very strongly indicated. For example, when 
S. M. first “went away” at a season when R. D. was con- 
scious and awake, the latter invariably became nervous and 
restless, and experienced a sensation of loneliness or empti- 
ness, as though something or someone were missing. Though 
the proportion of time during which she was “away” in- 
creased as the cure proceeded, the “going” did not seem 
to depend upon the psychical dynamics, but upon the will 
of S. M. At last she was to be traced as present only a 
few minutes a day as a rule, but still the attempts to bring 
these obscure but significant alterations under the operation 
of mechanical causes, or anything else than true volition, 
were fruitless. 

(7) Hyperaesthesia? Margaret, when asleep only, had 
the power of reading words and parts of sentences by the 
slightest momentary contact of her fingers with my lips. 
Whether the words at the moment of this gossamer-touch 
were spoken, whispered, or only shaped quickly with 
absolutely no conscious emission of breath, seemed to make 
no difference. 

(8) Telepathy? There were many instances, some of 
them of a complicated nature, of the acquirement by M. of 
information, all normal doors to which seemed closed. 
She claimed to derive it from my mind by gazing into my 
eyes while I was unaware. Never once did she divulge 
her discoveries and betray any errors. Readers will feel 
the misgivings and entertain the theories which would no 
doubt be mine, were one of them the observer and recorder 
and I the reader. The facts remain and are set forth 1 
the extended Record to be published. 


Tue Dyinc or Sick Doris, py Process or ABSORPTION 


When on March 2, 1911, the girl was taken from the 
life marked by paternal cruelty, routine task work, care and 
responsibility, into a home of comparative comfort and 
beauty, where all the conditions of her existence were 
suddenly reversed, the first blow against the integrity of the 
Sick Doris complex was struck. During the previous five 
years, R. D. had come only by flashes while alone in her 
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room. M. had danced in and out of control, daily, some- 
times helping and sometimes hindering, but managing in 
spite of all to have a pretty good time. It was S. D. who 
bore the brunt of troubles and who walked the treadmill of 
routine. Within a few days after the removal, S. D. began 
to undergo declension, coincident with R. D.’s rapidly 
increasing appearances and growth of psychical energy. 
Again, S. D. was steadily restrained from doing embroidery 
or any other species of needlework. But in such work her 
life had largely consisted, and so a second blow to her being 
was struck. Her faculties began to wander like the ghost 
of Hamlet’s father. The memories of S. D. began to dis- 
appear, singly and in groups, and the same coincidently to 
emerge in the consciousness of R. D. There is not room here 
for any references to the numberless observations, ex- 
periments and precautions which marked the therapeutic 
process to the end. Little by little, yet rapidly, S. D. faded. 
She took her last walk. Recognizing that she was doomed, 
she wrote her last letter to Margaret—containing both 
parting advice and testamentary disposition of her be- 
longings. She lost recognition of Mrs. Prince and myself, 
forgot all but a little of her old life, came to feel herself a 
person kept prisoner for some mysterious purpose. ‘Twice 
when I dressed myself in certain garments to which she 
had formerly been accustomed, she knew me, and scenes of 
dramatic pathos ensued, wherein she confided to me the 
perplexities of her now so darkened state. Three months 
had not passed since the removal, when S. D. sank into 
mental infancy, coming only a few minutes at a time, 
having only a small circle of infantile ideas and prattling 
speeches remaining, with little baby-plays and gurgling 
laughter. She could not now walk or stand or hold her head 
upright, she did not know that her hands were a part of 
herself, and moved them only automatically. Her visual 
field had been narrowing and it now shortened to an ultimate 
fourteen inches, beyond which I was out of the world to her 
and my words addressed to her were but “noises.” In the 
meantime, of course, M. was making her childish but still 
competent appearances, and R. D. was gaining in fre- 
quency and length of periods, in scope of psychical powers, 
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and in many interesting ways the mile posts of which are 
set up in the Record. In this article can be given only a 
few touches from what was really a marvellous panorama 
of shifting psychological phenomena. On June 28, IgII, 
S. D. made her last appearance. Immediately after there 
was resumption of catamenia, which had been broken off 
by S. D.’s first advent, and absent throughout the five 
years of her career. The end of S. R. D., April 15, 1912, is 
sufficiently noted on page 89. 





““SICK DORIS’ AFTER SHE HAD REACHED MENTAL INFANCY, PLAYING 
ONE OF HER FAVORITE GAMES, WHICH CONSISTED IN THE RAPID A- 
PPROACH OF MY FACE TOWARDS HERS, AND ITS RAPID WITH- 
DRAWAL. THIS AT ONCE DELIGHTED AND STARTLED HER. 

SHE WOULD CRY “DO IT AGAIN,” BUT AT THE SAME 
TIME PUT UP HER HAND IN THE PECULIARLY IN- 

FAN TILE DEFENSIVE FASHION HERE SHOWN. 


THe GRADUAL ExpuULsION oF MARGARET 


Margaret, who had been a factor for nineteen years 
when the case was taken in hand, made a much slower exit, 
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Again, while some of her sensory losses worked corresponding 
gains of aesthesia in R. D., no lost memories of hers ever 
emerged in the primary consciousness, where they are 
represented by hiatuses still. Nor did this decadence, 
other than a sort of reduction to discipline, visibly begin 
until S. D. had disappeared from the case. Almost im- 
mediately thereafter her memories began to diminish, a 
process which was to continue by definable stages through 
the three years yet to be allotted her. Never pyschically 
more than ten years old, M. like S. D., grew younger, but 
with differences. S. D. retreated into an infancy which was 
never hers, since the so-called “‘infancy” of her beginnings 
five years before, had been that of knowledge, not of in- 
tellect; but M. was to retrace the steps of her historical dev- 
elopment, not indeed to infancy but to about her period when 
R. D. was five years old. As the months went on M. took up 
old mannerisms and her thoughts, locution and pronunciation 
become more and more juvenile. The time came when Teuto- 
nisms in pronunciation and construction began to appear, re- 
presenting the period when in R. D.’s sixth year, M. picked 
up German tricks of speech, which she discarded on going to 
school a year later. Then these peculiarities disappeared. 
She had passed through this stratum of experience and 
become five again. There were changes in the character 
of her laughing, which S. M. pronounced to be similar 
returns to former manners. 

M. in turn suffered contraction of the visual field, first 
in breadth and later in depth, until at length she saw as 
though within a hollow cone of but a few inches extreme 
diameter and but fourteen inches long. Suddenly she be- 
came blind, and continued so at every appearance of hers 
during the many months before. her end. Last of all it 
became necessary to interpose a shade between M.’s eyes 
and the light, or else, a few moments after she put in an 
appearance, her eyes stung and slender streams of water ran 
down her cheeks. Even in her blindpess she had the power 
to discern infallibly and at a distance, the expression of 
my face, though often laughably and sometimes lamentably 
she was betrayed in regard to the position of objects. 

In the meantime her various activities decayed and 
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dropped out; in turn she ceased to walk abroad, to under- 
stand her reading, to sing, to read at all, to comprehend any 
butcertain features in pictures, to make out the meaning of 
pictures at all, to write, to dictate letters, etc., etc. During 
her last attempts to write, and afterwards to dictate, a 
short note, she would fall over asleep from sheer exhaustion. 
Of course it will be understood that the primary personality 
was all the while gaining in vigor, making the transitions 
from one state to another the more striking. On April 19, 
1914, M. came in the evening, uttered a few simple, amiable 
remarks, laughed happily and went to sleep. There was 
nothing seeming to differentiate this appearance from 
others of the period, but she was never seen again. As 
an alternating personality, Margaret had followed Sick Doris 
and Sleeping Real Doris. For a few months there occasion- 
ally appeared indications that M. existed subliminally, but 
these in turn died out. 


ConTINUITY OF CoNnSCIOUSNESS RESTORED 


Still S. M. converses a few minutes in the evening, as a 
rule, still she professes to come occasionally for a brief 
observation at other times, while sometimes she puts in no 
appearance for days. The program takes place generally 
by pre-arrangement, and has the appearance of depending 
upon volition exclusively. On the other hand there can 
be no question that the primary personality is still on deck 
though slumbering, while S. M. is speaking,—in other 
words, S. M. does not interrupt the continuity of R. D.’s 
consciousness as S. D., M. and S. R. D. formerly had done. 
The Real Doris—the primary personality—has suffered 
no lapse since April 19, 1914. The physiologist would 
find nothing now to suggest the physical ills suffered by 
Sick Doris in 1911. The psychologist would never suspect 
that the “bright, happy, normal appearing girl, with 
normal attitude toward life, now so filled with interest for 
her” was, but a few years ago, a bewildering bundle of 
disintegrations. If told about the infinitesimal S. M. factor 
still persisting, he might be given technical pause, but 
aside from that, he would pronounce her in a high degree of 
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nervous and mental health. The language last quoted 
above is part of that employed by Dr. W. K. Walker, Pro- 
fessor of psychiatry in the University of Pittsburgh, after 
an examination into Doris’s condition toward the close of 
1914. His testimony is the more weighty in that he was 
personally familiar with her condition when the prospect 
of her ever becoming normal was remote indeed. Every 
succeeding month has only further confirmed the stability 
and permanence of her resurrected life. 


“SLEEPING MARGARET.” CHARACTERISTIC EXPRESSION WHEN 
SHE WAS NOT SMILING. 








ABNORMAL MENTAL STATES IN CHILDREN 
DURING CONVALESCENCE FROM ACUTE ILLNESS 
WITH REPORT OF A CASE 


BY J. G. WILSON, ASST. SURGEON U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


N dealing with children in the contagious Disease 
Hospital at the Immigrant Station at Ellis Island | 
have been impressed with the marked stu- 
pidity which they often exhibit during con- 
valescence from measles and scarlet fever. Sometimes a 
child will sit in a pefectly listless way in its bed or crib for 
many days after its temperature has reached the normal 
and when the most careful physical examination will fail to 
reveal adequate cause for the mental apathy. Frank 
manifestations of hysteria in such cases are rare. Motor 
and senory disturbances seldom occur without a demon- 
strable physical cause. 

Moreover these apathetic children usually eat well 
and their sleep is not disturbed. The listlessness and 
mental stupidity may coexist with an improving metabolism 
as witnessed by a gain in weight and a general enhancing 
of the physical well being of the patient. The abnormality 
consists chiefly in the supreme indifference which the child 
exhibits to his surroundings. The average immigrant 
child convalescent from one of the acute contagious diseases 
is hard to keep in bed. He desires to play with his fellows 
and even though he may not understand the language of 
the other children he is soon quarrelling, playing, and trying 
to talk with them in the usual normal child fashion. But 
the type of which I speak exhibits just the opposite char- 
acteristics. Such a child refuses to have any thing at all 
to do with the other children. He will not actively resist 
advances which they make towards him but he will in no 
way reciprocate. He will often be considered feeble-minded 
by both nurses and doctors, because of his marked lack of 
attention, his refusal to answer questions, and his general 
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air of stupidity. Sometimes this shut-in attitude will 
persist for many days and then suddenly change so that a 
child who has been utterly irresponsive one day, will be 
found almost normal the day following. Occasionally it 
happens that this dazed stupid state cannot be changed 
even by the presence of an own brother or sister in the 
same ward. I recall an Italian child, who for nearly two 
weeks after the temperature had reached normal following 
an uncomplicated recovery from measles sat absolutely 
listless in his bed, and refused to answer a single question 
of his little brother who was convalescing from the same 
disease in an adjoining bed. He would not notice 
him at all when he approached his bedside and even the 
presence of his mother when she came to visit him failed 
to elicit any signs of recognition or interest. We were 
seriously considering certifying the child as feeble-minded 
when one day the nurse informed me that she had seen 
signs of awakening intelligence and that he was 
beginning to play with the other children. A few days 
after that there was absolutely nothing abnormal about his 
reaction to the environment. He talked and laughed in a 
normal way and passed the Binet tests for his age without 
difficulty. This patient presented an exaggerated example of 
a mental state which is so common in our wards as to excite 
but littlke comment, but the following case is so entirely 
unique that I shall report it in some detail in the hope that 
it may throw a little light into the dark corners of child- 
psychology. 

G. A.—Italian—4 years old—female—admitted Sep- 
tember 24, 1915 suffering from whooping cough of a very se- 
vere type. Inafewdays this becamecomplicated with bron- 
chopneumonia which lasted with periods of improvement 
and subsequent relapses until October 25, when con- 
valescence was well established. The temperature which 
had previously ranged from slightly above normal to over 
104° for almost a month now persistently remained below 
99.5° for one week, when it suddenly shot up to 103.8°. 
This sudden rise was due to an acute otitis media. Para- 
centesis was done and the temperature fell to 100° the next 
day. Here it remained for several days. ‘There was evi- 
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dence of mastoid involvement and consent for operation 
was obtained. However the symptoms of mastoid involve- 
ment subsided and eventually a complete recovery of the 
ear condition took place. The discharge from the ear 
practically ceased in about two weeks, but at the end of 
that time a double external otitis ensued which was severe 
enough to almost occlude both external auditory canals. 
This also yielded to local treatment and by the 25th of 
November two months after admission to hospital the 
temperature was normal and no signs of ear trouble or 
whooping cough remained. Five days later she was dis- 
charged from the hospital as recovered. Such in brief is 
the outline of the physical ailments of the patient. 


NORMAL ATTITUDE VOLUNTARILY ASSUMED BY CHILD. 


The mental symptoms were first noticed November 
8, one week after the onset of the acute ear trouble and the 
paracentesis. On this date the nurse called my attention 


. 


to the fact that the child seemed to “stay put” in whatever 
position she was placed for an unusually long time, and that 
she would even maintain an uncomfortable attitude. ‘There- 
upon I examined the patient with the view of determining 
the truth of the nurse’s assertion and found that she had 
under-rather than overstated the degree of abnormal con- 
duct. The following are extracts from my notes of the case 
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ARMS AND LEGS WERE PLACED IN THIS POSITION AND THE ATTITUDE 
MAINTAINED FOR SEVERAL MINUTES, WHEN THEY DROPPED 
SLOWLY THROUGH FATIGUE. 


THE MOUTH WAS OPENED AND LIMBS PLACED IN THIS POSITION. 
THF POSITION WAS MAINTAINED SEVERAL MINUTIS 
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November 8. Child will answer questions by a nod of 
the head and obey a simple command such as, put out 
your tongue, but she appears stupid. She will maintain 
any position of the arms or legs in which I place them in a 
manner suggestive if not absolutely typical of catatonic 
rigidity. ‘The nurse says that she plays with her toys when 
alone but that the moment one comes into the room she will 
immediately cease playing, and crawl under the bedclothes 
and cover up her head. The child has an internal squint 
and widely dilated pupils. The squint has been present 
ever since admission. The dilated pupils have not been 
noted before. 

November 9. ‘The incision in the ear drum made on 
November 7, appears inadequate for good drainage. There 
is a pulsating fluid behind the drum. Incision enlarged 
upwards. Mastoid not involved so far as I am abie to de- 
termine. ‘The other ear shows an old perforation with 
slight discharge. Syringing the ears with hot and cold 
water gives no nystagmus. Catatonic postures the same 
as yesterday. 

Novemberg. Midnight. The patient was found sleep- 
ing at this hour. I placed the right arm in a raised and 
awkward position. It fell at once. I replaced it and the 
patient, partly aroused, maintained the position the same 
as during the day when in the waking state. She did not 
entirely wake up, and even after apparently falling soundly 
asleep again she maintained the position, until I re- 
placed the arm by her side. 

November 10. Physical examination by self and Dr. 
Kemp. Knee jerks exaggerated. Epigastric reflexes very 
active. No areas of anaesthesia. Possibly slightly hyper- 
esthetic over most of the body. Gait normal. No tremors. 
Eye grounds showed nothing particularly abnormal. Blood 
vessels normal in appearance; no tortuosity, over extension, 
nor pulsation. Nerve head normal in color and appearance. 
No choking or cupping. Slightly more pigment around edge 
of disk than normal. No visual abnormality noted with 
the ophthalmoscope. Still maintains the most awkward 
positions in which it is possible to place her. Appears 
absolutely indifferent to her surroundings so long as we are 
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in the room. When we go out she will continue to stay in 
the position in which we place her for several minutes. 
Finally, however, she will let her arms drop and go to play- 
ing with her dolls. 

November 11. Blood examination by Dr. Belue as 
follows: Hb 70% W. B. C. 8800 R. B. C. 3.392.000 Wasser- 
mann negative. Urine free from albumin. 

November 12. 6 P. M. When half asleep the child 
still maintains arm in whatever position placed, but when 
sound asleep she does not do this except as follows: at first 
the arm drops, but on being half aroused by raising her arm 
again she maintains this position. ‘Then as she drops off 
to sleep again she still maintains the position till the arm 
falls slowly by gravity, apparently through fatigue. 

November 13. ‘The widely dilated pupils noted for 
many days past are now much smaller and approximate 


the normal. 





IN ORDER TO MAINTAIN THIS ATTITUDE, SLIGHT SUPPORT WAS RE- 
QUIRED. NOTE HOW LEFT HAND RESTS ON CHAIR. 
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November 17. Child is much better physically, except 
for an external otitis which still persists. She still maintains 
any abnormal posture in which placed and is quiet and 
shut in. She plays normally when alone. She evidently 
watches us out of the corner of an eye when we place her 
in the awkward attitudes because now she will not keep 
them quite so long when we leave the room, but suddenly 
and deliberately resumes a normal attitude and immediately 
goes to playing when she is quite sure she is not watched. 

November 28. Examined this morning by Dr. Lough- 
ran. He finds exaggerated reflexes but is unable 
to elicit any other abnormality of the nervous system. The 
supreme indifference of the child is what most strikes 
attention. This indifference is however rapidly growing 
less. There is beginning to creep in a little suggestion of 
resentment in the expression of the face when placed in the 
awkward attitudes, but there is not the slightest sign of 
negativism. Child is quiet but will answer questions and 
obey commands. She will not however raise her hands or 
arms to the awkward positions on request as she would do 
when this symptom was first noted. If we place her in 
the attitudes she will keep them till we are well out of sight 
when she takes her arms down with a sudden movement 
and goes to her playthings. 

November 29. Child discharged from hospital. With 
the exception of the squint noted on admission, her 
physical ailments have entirely disappeared and the con- 
census of opinion of all who have seen her is that she has 
no mental condition which one can definitely label. The 
eccentricities of action are rapidly growing less and she 
gives the impression of one who has been simulating hysteria. 

Search of the literature has failed to find any case which 
conforms to the type exhibited by this four year old Italian 
child. Koplik in his Diseases of Children mentions a state 
of catatonia sometimes found in children after acute illness 
and gives an illustration which resembles somewhat the 
photographs of my case, but the description is entirely 
different and I hardly think it can in any way apply. I 
have found that many immigrant children especially among 
the Italians will maintain awkward positions in which they 
are placed in a rather automatic manner, but they 
doit with an airof resentment, or curiosity, or with manifesta- 
tion of fear and never with the supreme indifference which 
this child showed. 
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PATHOLOGICAL LYING, ACCUSATION, AND SWINDLING. A STUDY 
IN FORENSIC PSYCHOLOGY. By William Healy, A. B., M. D., 
Director, Psychopathic Institute, Juvenile Court, Chicago; Associate 
Professor Nervous and Mental Diseases, Chicago Polyclinic; Author 
of “* The Individual Delinquent;”’ and Mary Tenney Healy, B. L. 
Boston, Little, Brown Co., 1915. Price, $2.50, net. Pages, 


X + 286. 


Having seen a typical case of pathological lying only a few 
hours ago, I am surely in the proper mood to review this work, on 
my second reading. 

This is number one of the Criminal Science Monograph Series 
supplement to the Journal of The American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, the committee of publication being Robert 
H. Gault, of Northwestern University, the Editor of the Journal, 
Frederic B. Crossley, of Northwestern University, and James W. 
Garner, of the University of Illinois. 

The work is dedicated by the authors to that excellent and 
worthy Judge of the Juvenile Court of Chicago, Merritt W. Pinck- 
ney. 


The scope of the work and its plan is as follows: introduction, 
previous studies, cases of pathological lying and swindling, cases of 
pathological accusation, cases of pathological lying in borderline 


mental states, and conclusions. 

A general abstract of the book will be here presented. 

Pathological lying is defined as a “falsification entirely dispro- 
portionate to any discernible end in view, engaged in by a person 
who, at the time of observation, cannot definitely be declared 
insane, feebleminded or epileptic. Such lying rarely, if ever, 
centers about a single event; although exhibited in very occasional 
cases for a short time, it manifests itself most frequently by far 
over a period of years, or even a life time. It represents a trait 
rather than an episode.”’ Pathological accusation is false accusa- 
tion indulged in apart from any obvious purpose. Swindling is but 
a natural evolution of the general tendency toward pathological 
lying. 
Out of one thousand young repeated offenders carefully studied, 
only eight to ten were genuine cases of pathological lying according 
to the above definition, while five engaged in pathological false 
accusations without pronounced tendency toward other kinds of 
lying. The authors exclude from their study every case of doubt- 
ful nature and consider only the pure, positive cases, according to 
the definition offered. 
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They state it is practically impossible to find a case in which 
pathological lying is the only delinquency of the individual. 
Chapter II gives a review of previous studies of Delbrueck, 
who coined the new term pseudologia phantastica, showed the 
existence of the combination of delusions or false memories with 
pathological lying in some cases, and the danger to the family and 
society of such individuals; of Koeppen, who showed that “the 
pathological lie is active in character, a whole sequence of 
SO is fabricated and the products of fancy brought for- 
ward. . . theliar is no longer free, he has ceased to be master 
of his own lies, the lie has won power over him, it has the worth of 
real wr sow se In the final stage the pathological lie cannot be 
differentiated from delusion. “All pathological liars have a pur- 
pose, , to decorate their own person, to tell something interest- 
ing, A an ego motive is always present. They all lie about some- 
thing they wish to possess.” Hysterics, alcoholics, imbeciles and 
degenerates are apt to resort to pathological lying, Koeppen says. 
The views of Risch are next presented. He compares the impulse 
to literary creation in normal people to the morbid romances and 
fancies of the pathological liar, “the coercive impulse for self- 
expression, with an accompanying feeling of desire and dissatis- 
faction” being present in both. But in the individual with 
pseudologia phantastica, fiction and real life are not separated and 
there is a desire to play the role of the person depicted. The bent 
of thought is decidedly egocentric, there is a reduction of the 
powers of attention and they do not like to remember although it 
appears that they do not remember their delinquencies; there is 
a special weakness in judgment in the field of ethical discernment. 
Risch finds that they have a wide range of ideas, and of interests, 
better than average perceptions, are fluent, are faulty in concep- 
tions and judgments, their heredity is bad, they show instability 
and excitability, there is a basis of degeneracy. Fundamental is a 
lack of self-criticism with an abnormal egocentric trend of thought. 
Vogt’s views are next given. He finds pathological lying to 
occur in persons with lively imaginations and inclined to auto- 
suggestion, and calls it a wish psychosis. Delbrueck and Hendrick- 
sen compared pseudologia phantastica to poetic creations. Stem- 
mermann is quoted as pointing out that the pathological lie may 
be created in the hypnoidal state with its tendency to daydreaming 
and increased suggestibility, and she also calls it a wish psychosis. 
She declares that the pathological lie occurs not according to plan 
but by sudden impulse, which increases in intensity until it finds 
its outlet; the pathological liar is cheerful, open, free, because he 
believes in his stories and wishes their reality, and he displays a 
characteristic inability to remember his delinquencies. Possible 
causes, she says, are any factors which may narrow consciousness 
and increase suggestion and weakness, pregnancy, over-exertion, 
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monotonous living, long, close work, head injuries, chronic alcohol- 
ism. Where pathological lying is associated with puberty, cure 
may result. She cites a case which makes her believe that the 
profession of editor may be especially suited to the talents of the 
pathological liar. 

Wendt is cited as finding the condition a symptom not only 
of hysteria, alcoholism, paranoia, but also of sex repression and 
neurasthenia; he describes the condition as one of double conscious- 
ness, the actual and the desired life running side by side, the latter 
finally becoming predominant, heightened suggestibility and in- 
adequate powers of reproduction of reality appear, the pathological 
lying and swindling being the end products. 

Joerger, Henneberg, Bresler, Longard, Belletrud and Mercier, 
Rouma, Forel, and Meunier are also quoted. 

Chapter III is given up to the recital and discussion of twelve 
cases of pathological lying and swindling, while Chapter IV is 
devoted to the consideration of nine typical cases of pathological 
swindling. In Chapter V, we have six cases of pathological lying 
in borderline mental types, the out-and-out insane, the definitely 
feebleminded and the recognizable epileptic being excluded from 
this group. ‘The authors caution us that pathological lying by an 
insane person does not make a pathological liar in the true sense. 
They of course recognize that the really insane sometimes lie 
pathologically. In this connection, it may be well to follow the 
authors’ advice in the introduction: “The only method by which 
good understanding may be obtained of the types of personality 
and mentality involved in pathological lying, accusation and 
swindling, as well as of the genetics of these tendencies, is by the 
detailed reading of typical case histories. In this fact is found 
the reason for the presentation of this monograph.” 

In the last chapter we have the authors’ conclusions, which, 
summarized, are as follows: The correlation of such aberrational 
states as constitutional inferiority, chorea, constitutional excite- 
ment or hypomania, hysteria, traumatic psychoneurosis, psycho- 
pathic individuals, epileptic mental states and pathological lying 
is seen and recognized. ‘The pathological liar is decidedly ego- 
centric, frequently exhibits an undue amount of self-assertion, has 
very little sympathy for the concern of others, little apperception 
of the opinion of others, and frequently indulges in the imagery of 
the heroic role of the self. Memory processes seem to be ordinarily 
acute. In the “Aussage” or Testimony Test it is seen that the 
pathological liar shows the same traits in the laboratory as in social 
life and on the witness stand. As to suggestibility, pathological 
liars may be willing to deal with their own fabrications and in- 
ventions, but not with false ideas others may attempt to force 
upon them. The term pathological liar should be reserved for 
otherwise normal individuals who indulge in pathological lying, 
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which may also occur in the insane, the defective and the epileptic, 
the authors insist. It seems to me that this point is certainly 
debatable, since pathological lying is pathological lying, whether 
it occurs in an otherwise normal or abnormal individual. A quali- 
fication of the added type of individual would clear up the question 
and give a clean cut picture of the case.* Decided inherited insta- 
bility was the rule; masturbation, including its indirect effect, 
especially upon the psyche, seems to be an important phenomenon 
in the authors’ cases, while the presence of only one male out of 
nineteen otherwise mentally normal individuals seems to support 
the observation that females seem to lie more readily than males. 
The tendency to pathological lying begins in the early formative 
years, so that if such a tendency did not develop during these years 
one would probably never become a pathological liar. The envi- 
ronment was bad in most cases, the early mental experiences in 
many cases was very bad, early sex experiences received through 
others, and influence of bad companions playing a role. In five 
cases some other member of the household was known positively 
to be a chronic liar. Repression of and worry over emotional 
experiences, connected, for instance, with discovery of the facts 
of sex life and questions about family relationships are important. 
The physical and psychical instabilities of adolescence are important 
causes of pathological lying. So also are any physical or mental 
irritative conditions, such as menstruation, pregnancy, social stress 
and the like, which may act as exciting moments to increase the 
tendency to lying. Influence of habit in this direction is a factor. 
Special mental abilities such as linguistic, especially verbal ability 
with proportionate defects in other fields, is an important con- 
sideration. 

Socially the condition is important because of the association 
with other types of delinquency, particularly pathological accusa- 
tion and swindling. The authors hint that pathological lying may 
play the part of vicarious delinquency. 

The outcome in the case of pathological lying combined with 
aberrational conditions of another nature depends upon the out- 
come of these other conditions. Excluding the mentally abnormal 
cases of pseudologia phantastica, it may be said for the otherwise 
normal individuals that cure of the tendency sometimes happens 
even after long indulgence in it. Many years are necessary to be 

*One who indulges in pathological lying is a pathological liar. We need, 
then, to differentiate between the pure, genuine, uncomplicated or typical 
pathological liar and the complicated or atypical pathological liar. Proper 
qualification of the latter would simplify and properly explain matters, Thus, 
we could have pathological lying with epilepsy, feeblemindedness, etc. In the 
case of the insane, we should try to differentiate between pathological lying 
complicated by insanity of one type or another (a pathological lior who sub- 
sequently becomes insane) and insanity in this or that type with pathological 
lying (an insane individual developing pathological lying during the course of 
and as a manifestation of his psychosis). 
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certain that recurrence will not occur. Stemmermann’s reports 
are encouraging in this respect, although very few seem to have 
been cured. Individualization is the bye-word. Total altera- 
tion of environmental conditions, the co-operation of an intelligent 
individual with influence over the afflicted person, specific treat- 
ment for any existing physical defects, explanation of the nature 
of the condition to the patient so that he understands that it is a 
habit which must be controlled, the possibility of outlet along 
socially countenanced paths, such as newspaper reporting (as sug- 
gested by the results of Stemmermann’s case), and general efforts 
to check the springs of misconduct and divert energies and talents 
into their most suitable channels are mentioned. 

As practically nothing up to the present has been written on 
this subject in English, this book is a very welcome contribution to 
psychatric literature. 

Throughout, the authors assume a very conservative and 
careful attitude in their discussions and conclusinos. 

May the conscientious author of “The Individual Delin- 
quent’’—which must be regarded as a truly epoch-making work 
in criminology—continue to scatter broadcast the gemsof his rich 
experience with the juvenile delinquent. 
Meyer Sotomon. 





THE FEELINGS OF MAN: THEIR NATURE, FUNCTION AND INTER- 
PRETATION. By Nathan A. Harvey. State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. Baltimore, Warwick and York, 1914; viii, 


276. 


This is an interesting technical essay on the affective aspect 
of our mental process and, if it be read with others of like nature 
(as needful suggesters of the very general disagreement on this 
matter), will be found of considerable scientific value. It is of 
course most unfortunate that there is as yet no standardized 
terminology for the psychology and physiology of feeling; the 
practical result, however, of this lack is general misunderstanding 
and “scientific disagreement.” For an example of this: in the 
synopsis of chapter ten (and in a synopsis, if anywhere, expression 
should be exact), one reads: “Jt is possible to experience feeling 
without consciousness, but we are scarcely likely to be conscious 
without experiencing feeling;’—the italicized statement sounds 
to the present writer as nearly a paradox as one finds ordinarily 
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in cold print, and only by keeping in mind a purely arbitrary set 
of definitions in use in this book does this particular apparent 
inconsistency dissolve. But “the present writer” is strongly 
conscious of discussing feeling, and indeed physiological psychology 
in general, Under exactly the same handicap; most of the type- 
setters of scientific literature are dependent on this eternal misun- 
derstanding for their occupation, to be sure, but none the less 
normal psychology needs a terminology even more than does 
anatomy, already standardized or neurology. 

Doctor Harvey’s major thesis, “a tentative working hypothe- 
sis” which is a bit overworked perhaps, is that “feeling is the 
concomitant of the resistance which a nérvous impulse encounters 
in passing through a nervous arc.” Clearly this is good physiol- 
ogy, for it elaborates and accepts the basalandfamiliarnotion of 
Romanes at an earlier date and of the recondite and elusive 
“‘synapse’’—concepts of present England, the latter now, like 


the mines, floating, but not so dangerously, over the world. This 
indeed is an important thing about this monograph,—it affords 
a practical “try-out,” as the athletes say, to the claims of the 


synapse in a basal and vital attitude. We have yet to be shown 
any serious dynamic objection to the resistance-idea, whether the 
resistance be supposed to be at the synapse or all along the line; 
on the other hand, on the all-or-none principle, now “in force” 
it could not well be elsewhere than at the synapse. The elabora- 
tion of the arguments is an interesting one in this book and one as 
simply -stated as may readily be found elsewhere. 


‘ 


In his discussion of the relation of feeling to its “expression,” 
the author seems (if we may use a proper physiologic paraphrase’) 
to have prehended more than he can readily masticate. On 
the synopsis of the chapter on expression one may read “2. The 
expression is caused by the overflow of a nervous impulse out of 
the feeling center into the expression center.”’ On the contrary, 
if recent studies in neurotopography trend at all in any one direc- 
tion, it is towards the identification of the integration-centers 
of these opposed aspects of feeling in the central nervous system. 
All such work seems to be gradually corroborating the James- 
Lange view-point. 

The basis of the essay all through is distinctly animistic, but 
the author apparently has missed and misses that Neoanimism 
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which transcends completely the old-time tradition of dualistic 
parallelism, of dualism in general, and accepts as true and im- 
pressive above all else we know the continuity and the integration 
of all experience —pure idealism at last made rational by the trend 
of chemistry and physics themselves. The describer of feeling is 
about the last kind of writer who should ignore the rational con- 
tinuum between rage as pure experience and rage as sthenic 
metabolism, for dynamism obviously is the essence of them both. 
Why wont psychology simplify itself to this necessary extent as 
the surest means to progress! The effete elements of the Scholas- 
ticism of the eleventh century is out of date in these days of 
reconstruction, and integration through simplification is the moral 
order of the philosophic day. 

The last chapter in “The Feelings of Man,” the sixteenth, 
deals briefly with the timely topic of motivity in its relations with 
emoticn. No subject is more completely in the current of Be- 
havior than is this,—for to really know one’s own motives not 
to say one’s opponents’ motives in the vital game, is to have all 
the “busy Berthas” on one’s own side and more or less to take the 
world by storm. In the present discussion of the matter the read- 
er’s impression is one of distinct disappointment—one hates to see 
good opportunities ignored. “It appears then,” says the synop- 
sis, “that the idea or its concomitant is the driving force, which 
determines that an action shall or shall not be performed, and that 
feeling is the concomitant of the selective fu ction that determines 
whether one action or the other shall be performed. Feeling and 
idea both appear in the motive, each exercising its function, and 
neither constituting its motive.” (p. 271). Here is the same old 
outworn ignoring of recent developments it. mental science which 
we in the East symbolize faute de mieux as “‘the subconscious.” 
But why waste any thing of value in rehearsing the history of 
recent psychologic times? For Professor Harvey nothing seems 
real or in any wise effective in behavior which is outside of, that is 
“below,” the film of conscious attentive consciousness, bright 
and active but dynamically only half, or less than half, the effective 
motivity, actuating orinhibitory, of ourlives. It were fatuous to here 
insist that feeling, from the days of the world-mastery of the great 
lizards, (yes, millions of years before, perhaps), that feeling 
has been determining behavior and has thereby fo:ced the evolution 
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of the organism in relation with which alone ideas have become 


possible in the long course of time. Observation of the animals 


simpler than man suggests well-developed feelings in countless 
forms wherein no sincere psychologist would posit concepts. Is, 
therefore, anyone going to really believe that an organism so evolv- 
ed can be dominated by the human parvenue’s ideas rather than by 
affects? 

The volume is well-printed on heavy paper and bound so as 
to: be convenient for use,—as some books are not; it also contains 
an adequate index and withal much useful discussion of feeling 
in man, although from one rather localized view-point. 

Georce V. N. DEARBORN. 


lufts College. 


SYMPTOMATOLOGY, PSYCHOGNOSIS, AND DIAGNOSIS OF PSYCHO- 
PATHIC DISEASES. By Boris Sidis, A. M., Ph. D., M. D., Medical 
Director of the Sidis Psychotherapeutic Institute. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger. Price $2.50 net. Pages x_x, 439 with index. 

This is the second of Sidis’ recent series of works on psycho- 
pathic diseases, the previous one having been “The Foundations 
of Normal and Abnormal Psychology.” 

This book is so full of excellent discussion and penetrating 
analysis that it is not easy to select from it without omitting much 
of great value. I shall, however, give a brief outline of what can 
be expected by the reader and student of this volume. 

In the introduction the author protests against and denounces 
the methods of the Freudian school of psychoanalysis with their 
conclusions. He does not mince words, but in free, forcible lan- 
guage says exactly what he feels and wants to say. 

Since psychognosis as a term was introduced by Sidis, we 
shall permit him to tell us what he means by it: “ Psychognosis is 
not a special method. All that I wish to convey by it is what the 
term means, namely a study, an acquisition of a working knowledge 
of the patient’s soul, so to say. The best way is to study all kinds 
of methods, hypnoidal, hypnotic, and especially by a close observa- 
tion of the waking states. . . . In other words we must learn 
to understand not only the patient’s physical, nervous and mental 
condition, not only his history and the development of his present 
trouble, but we must learn his personality as a whole, his attitude 
to his external surroundings, his Weltenschauung so tosay.” “The 
knowledge thus obtained of the patient’s psychic life is what I re- 
gard as Psychognosis.”’ 





The work is divided into three parts (subconscious states and 
borderland phenomena, psychopathic diseases, and psychognosis 
and diagnosis), and four appendices, with an index. 

Part 1, dealing with subconscious states and borderline phe- 
nomena, consists of ten chapters. “By the subconscious is meant 
all processes of intelligence which are subjectively known as con- 
scious but which under special conditions fall outside the range of 


awareness, or of the knowledge of the individual. The subcon- 


scious is essentially a consciousness, a consciousness other than the 


persona! consciousness. ‘The controlling consciousness may be 


characterized as the guardian cons¢ iousness o! the species and of 
the individual.” He describes the methods of working with the 
subconscious, especially as developed in his Psychology of Sugges- 
tion. ‘The association method and graphic methods (sphygmo- 
graph, plethysmograph, pneumograph, galvonometer) are of no 
value clinically, he concludes. Introspection and observation, the 
study oi dream states, the use of hypnotic and hypnoidal states 
and their methods of employment are given special attention. 
The role of suggestibility is stressed. 

Sidis’ hypnoidal state is next thoroughly discussed. From 
his work with frogs, guinea pigs, kittens, dogs, infants and children 
he is enabled to describe the hypnoidal state as a variable, highly 
unstable, transitional, borderland, subwaking state, of varying 
depth and duration, a primitive rest-state or primordial sleep-state, 
the normal rest-state of lower vertebrates and invertebrates, a 
sort of passive waking state, still surviving in man, and out of which 
sleep later arose. Hypnosis and other trance states, also variations 
of the primary hypnoidal state, were discarded as useless or harm- 
ful to higher animals and are now produceable artificially in a pore 
tion of the human race. The waking, hypnoidal and sleep states 
are normal, hypnoidal and other trance states subnormal. He 
discusses the similarities of and differences between these states 
and shows how phylogenetically the hypnoidial state partakes of 
the qualities of the states of waking, sleep and hypnosis. It is as 
normal as the waking or sleep state. 

The hypnotic state is then discussed. Sidis discards the 
incest theory of the Freudians as applied to hypnosis, praises the 
value of hypnosis in psychognosis and therapeusis, and explains its 
characteristics. The hypnoid states are characterized by the 
presence of two or more fully independent complex mental systems, 
such as can be found in automatic writing, shell hearing, crystal 
gazing, co-existent double and multiple personalities. ‘Their charac 
teristics are given. 

The hypnoidic state is the “formation of a quasi-personality 
with a more or less definite character, a personality that is inacces- 
sible to direct suggestion” but amenable to indirect suggestion, 
with resulting bi-or polymorphosis, mono-or polycyclical. Their 
nature is explained. 
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Hypnolepsy is the intermediate state of drowsiness or uncon- 
sciousness, occurring in the passage from the primary to the second- 
ary personality, but absent in the reverse direction. This is 
because hypnolepsy is a rep roduction of the original attack which 
brought on the state of double or multiple personality. 

Part Il, comprising sixteen chapters, fac with psychopathic 
diseases. ‘The total energy of the neurone is classified into dy- 
namic, reserve, static and organic energy. Nervous and mental 
diseases are thus classified into three main groups: (1) psycho- 
pathies; (2) neuropathies; and (3) organopathies or necropathies. 
These are clearly explained. A symptomatic classification, based 
on localization, is given. Then follow chapters devoted to the 
discussion of the various somatic and psychic symptoms. The 
discussion throughout this section is of great interest and very 
valuable. Here are some illustrations: “The tendency to dissocia- 
tion or anesthesia is in inverse ratio to its biological and social 
adaptation.” oe major motor attacks (of hysteria) are hyp- 
noidic in character, being reproductions of pion 60 that have 


nduced the sopheantit state.” “. . . a sensory state has 


“ 


motor and glandular accompaniments or reactions.” 
lifferent emotions are made up of various peripheral or organic 


sensations.” ‘Conscious losses are subconscious gains.” 
Approximately 110 pages are given up to an intensive analysis 


and illuminating consideration of the nature and structure of 
illusions, perception, hallucination, pseudo-hallucination, hypnotic 
hallucination, and the relationship to dreams, reality, functional 
psychosis, double thinking and dissociation. This is a most valu- 
able portion of this work. Here are a few of the gems: “ Hallucina- 
tions are of the nature of secondary perceptions.”” ‘They are “es- 
sentially secondary percepts.”” He denies their central origin. 

perception, oe and hallucination have the same un- 
derlying process and as such may be arranged in a continuous 
series, according to w ve presence or absence of the primary sensory 
elements. “The main conditions of hallucination are: (1) a peri- 
pheral process, often of a pathological nature; (2) a state of dis- 
sociation; and (3) the sub-excitement of secondary sensory and ide- 
omotor elements. He lays emphasis upon the sensory character of 
and the sensory origin of dreams. “The dreamer dreams with 
his eyes closed, the insane dream with their eyes open,” the dif- 
ference being in the mode of intensity. “The dream consciousness 
works in images, in secondary sensory percepts, while in the in- 
sane mind the activity is largely representative.” ‘The sense of 
reality is given directly by sensory elements and their combina- 
tions and organizations. He protests against the Freudian theory 
of dreams. “Sensations and percepts cannot change in content or 
intensity without giving rise to illusions or hallucinations.” He 
insists that the origin and structure of hallucinations (whether 
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of the ordinary sort, dreams or the pseudo type) are the same as 
those of normal perception—not of central origin. “‘ Double think- 
ing”’ is of peripheral character, with central dissociation; for ex- 
ample, in “double hearing” there is “subconscious whispering 
which comes back to the patient as auditory hallucinations.” 

“Hypnotic and post-hypnotic suggested hallucinations are not 
genuine, but are essentially spurious; hypnotic hallucinations, 
unlike actual hallucinations, are not really experiences; hypnotic 
suggested hallucinations are only forms of delusions.” 

“We remember best what we eagerly wish to suppress or 
forget.”” “Remembering is a continuous forgetting.” 

All fixed ideas, morbid impulses and emotions “can be traced 
by psychognosis to subconscious experiences, originated in early 
child life.” 

Part III, with six chapters, is devoted to psychognosis and 
diagnosis. Psychopathic diseases are recurrent mental-systems, 
originating in a disaggregated subconsciousness, and belonging to 
the type of recurrent moment consciousness as developed by Sidis 
in his previous work on The Foundations of Normal and Abnormal 
Psychology, and representing a reversion to lower forms of mental 
life. He lays great stress upon the fact that they are “adjustments 
to past conditions. They have no meaning in the present.” 
They are “resurrected moments.” “The system with the raised 
threshold is dissociated.” 

“Psychopathic states are cases of atavism within the life 
history of the individual.” 

Illustrative cases, well analyzed, of psychognosis by hypnosis 
and hypnoidization are given. A differentiation is made between 
somo or somatic psychosis or neurosis and psychoneurosis or 
neuropsychosis. The former has somatic symptoms predominat- 
ing, the mental side being submerged, so that the victim is apt to 
fall a prey to quacks, healers and the like; the latter has mental 
symptoms predominant, with physical symptoms slight or absent. 
The clinical differences are presented. 

The two important etiological factors of psychopathic dis- 
eases are: (1) emotional shocks, affecting, owing to the patient’s 
attitude, the central nucleus—interests and emotions—or the life 
existence of the personality or individuality; and (2) a predisposi- 
tion to dissociative states. ‘Functional psychosis requires a long 
history of dissociated subconscious shocks given to a highly or 
lowly organized nervous system, dating back to childhood.” 

Appendix I offers a scheme of examination, Appendix II is an 
address by T. W. Mitchell on “The Hypnoidal State of Sidis,” 
Appendix III gives us an abstract of T. Brailsford Robertson’s 
valuable paper on “The Hypothesis of Physiological Traces and 
Hypnosis,” and Appendix IV is a paperon “Unconscious Intelli- 
gence” by William James Sidis in which logic is invoked to prove 
that “subconscious processes are conscious. ” 
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The above free quotation gives one an understanding of the 
value of this work. Sidis knows what he wants to say. He knows 
how to say it. He makes sure that you understand him. There 
is no ambiguity. He strikes straight out from the shoulder. He 
deals hammer blows. He pounds his ideas into you. For fear 
that you may fail to grasp his real meaning, he beats his more 
important conclusions into you in italics. The reader can almost 
imagine him delivering his propositions in true Rooseveltian style. 

He is a clearheaded, rational, logical thinker. He is a keen 
analyst. He is aided by a broad, evolutionary viewpoint. There 
is no harum-scarum thinking to be found here. 

It is the sort of work which one wishes to have near one, so 
that one may refer to it again and again, to reread a chapter here, 
and then another and another. It is a work that one does not wish 
to lose from one’s book-shelf. 

Anyone who is interested in the problems of psychology and 
psychopathology should be in possession of the volume. 

It is the predecessor to Sidis’ next volume which takes up the 
causation and treatment of psychopathic diseases. 

Meyer So.omon. 


MANUAL OF MENTAL AND PHYSICAL TESTS. In two parts: 
Part One, Simpler Processes; Part Two, Complex Processes. 
Second, Revised and Enlarged Edition. Compiled by Guy Montrose 
Whipple, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Education, University of 
[llinois. Published by Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, 1914-15. 
Pp. 700. Illustrated. 


The first part of this important handbook appeared about 
two years ago, but “the unexpected exhaustion of the first edition 
found the author quite unprepared to write the text of the second 
part at short notice; and meanwhile the whole subject of metal 
tests had so much expanded as to present a task of no small 
magnitude” indeed to a conscientious author. In view of the 
“expansion,”’ to say the least, in evidence at the Chicago meeting 
of the American Psychological Association, Professor Whipple 
would seem to be the hero of the testing battle, so far. 

But even if the testers (how can we speak at all of the tested!) 
do not as yet know quite “‘where they are at,” these two volumes 
certainly supply the materials, theoretic and advisory, of ample 
examination. In fact, the work is the most authoritative com- 
pend of ways and means to this always interesting end so far 
published, and its general correlation with efficiency and wisdom 
is undoubtedly very high. It remains now to learn how to 
use it properly. 

The whole testing system and habit (at times certainly ex- 
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hibiting the major symptoms of obsessions, not to say of hysteria) 
suggests to the student of abnormal psychology an inevitable 
doubt as to its efficiency in the case of any actual individual in 
comparison with a general sizing-up by ane xpert such as the psycho- 
pathologist og the paretic or the precocious dement at the 
very beginning of his decline. Herbart once showed an as-yet 
inexperienced Brative teen: world how absurd a mathematically 
obsessed philosopher could make a science appear, and that too a 
science as far as structural geology at least from mathematical 
relationships. But Weber’s “law” has passed, and more than 
passed, having served for years as a useful warning to the ultra- 
precise that precision is just the one kind of thing with which mind, 
criterion of infinity, has the least todo. Now comes along the 
twentieth-century attempt to get the amperage of the aurora 
borealis, and to “sell property rights in the Atlantic Ocean” and 
certificates of the horse-power of her winterstorms. This certainly 
is all perfectly natural and highly scientific, but hasty; so that the 
younger and more fervent and less thoughtful operatives of this 
mental gauging-machine, not always as familiar as Shakespeare 
with the versatility and the intricacies of mind, take their results 
too seriously. Sometimes without a qualm they take ruthlessly 
asunder what God hath forever joined together, and metaphorical- 
ly (as the schools so often used to do literally) judge a boy stupid 
who is only myopic or obstinately inattentive when he in reality is 
only a little deaf. Of the practical dangers, that of branding a 
child as feeble-minded whois only “different” is probably the 
greatest, and this is ample to illustrate the deep obligations of 
test-work to society in performing its self-chosen task. 

Whipple, Yerkes, Woodworth, to name but a few, have warned 
the multitude of operatives of the dangers of the mechanism they 
are using so freely. ‘The next step would seem to be to determine 
its normal range and speed, and norms, as Whipple urges, for 
comparison. 

Then, after a while, a competitive test ought to be made 
between the average utility of this kind of written examination, 
so to say, and the more modern method of oral interrogation. 
We ought to know next, after standardization of the various test- 
systems, whether it leads to results as accurate and as generally 
useful as a personal opinion of some expert or trio of experts based 
on extended conversation, etc., with the “subject” under investi- 
gation. And then we shall need a test system for the best choice 
of the trio—and so on perhaps ad infinitum, like the far-famed 
fleas of the poet-philosopher. 

This comprehensive and well-considered treatise, almost 
pioneer of its kind, of Professor Whipple’s is sure to have plenty 
of use, years on end. But the situation which this use implicates is 
an interesting one. Can’t the psychopathologists help its solution? 
Sargent School. Georce Van N. DEARBORN. 






















